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+N A BARE, GARRED-LIKE ROOM in a ramshackle old 


~ red-brick “warehouse in Washington, thére came to a close 


on December 17 one of the most remarkable military trials 

the history of the United States. The defendant was Col. 

; iam Mitchell, of the U. S. Army Air Service, formerly 

Assistant Chief of the Air >. with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, war-time avi- 
ator oath a string of 
citations and a breast 
- covered with . medals, 
eharged with violating 

2 the 96th Article of War, | 
_ which proscribes actions 
_ “to the prejudice of 
good order and military 
discipline.”” But the evi- 
dence heard during the 
seven weeks of this un- 
usual court martial dealt 
as much with the al- 
leged shortcomings of 
the General Staff of the 
Army and the General 
Board of the Navy in 
their attitude toward the 
Air Service as with the 
guilt of the defendant. 
The record of the trial, 
it is said, consists of 
1,400,000 words. At the 
last Colonel - Mitchell, 
after being denounced by 
the counsel for the pros- 
ecution as a ‘‘self-adver- 
tising demagog’’ and 
likened to Aaron Burr, 

was found guilty and sentenced “‘to be suspended from rank, 

and duty, with forfeiture of all 

‘‘The court is thus lenient,” 


International Newsreel photograph 
“ARE 


Colonel Mitchell and his wife and baby 


command, pay and allow- 
ances, for five years.” 
goes on to explain, ‘‘ because of the military record of the accused 
during the World War.” On the sentence, Colonel 
Mitchell, we are told, sat motionless for a moment, 
look in his eyes.”” Then exclaiming: ‘‘Why these men are all 
my friends!” he walked up and shook hands with his ol S, 
each of whom took his leave with a hearty ‘ ‘Good-by, Bill’ 
**Good-by, Billy.” 

The picturesque military career, which will be interrupted if 
Colonel Mitchell’s sentence is approved by President Co lidge 
and goes into effect, began twenty-seven years ago with his 
__ enlistment as a private in the Spanish-: American War. He went 
to Europe as @ military observer in 1914 and when we went into 


the war-a<mmediately joined the French forces at the front, 


the verdict 


hearing 
““a, blank 


WE DOWNHEARTED?” 


== COLONEL MITCHELL’S: GUILT = 


{ 


‘being, according to. the statement in his own book, “the first 
American officer to participate in the: attack ‘with the French, as 
_well as the first to cross the German lines in an airplane, and the 
first to be decorated with a War Cross for duty on the field of 
battle.” ‘With the temporary rank of ‘Brigadier-General, he 
became Chief of the Air Service of the American Armies partici- 
: _ pating in the St. Mihiel 
offensive. After the war 
he served for four years, 
with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, as Assis- 
tant’ Chief of the Army 
Air Service. During 
these years, according to 
a statement in the New 
York Herald Tribune, he 
‘‘aroused the ire of the 
Army General Staff and 
high officers in the naval 
establishments when he 
declared the superiority 
of the bombing airplanes 
over the battle-ships dur- 
ing the sinking of the 
former German warships 
off Norfolk following the’ 
Arms Conference.” And 
~ again last winter at the 
hearings the 
House of Representa- 
tive’s aircraft committee, 
Colonel Mitchell ‘‘lam- 
basted the present air 
policy of the 
ment and advanced the 
of a united air 
When his term was up, President Coolidge refused to 


before 


photographed the day after his 
conviction and sentence by a court martial. 


daughter, Govern- 


theory 
service.” 
reappoint Colonel Mitchell, acting on the recommendation of 
Secretary of War Weeks, who wrote: ‘“‘General Mitchell’s whole 
course has been so lawless, so contrary to the building up of an 
efficient organization, so lacking in team work, so indicative of 
a desire for publicity at the expense of every one with whom he 
is associated, that his actions make him unfit for a high admin- 
istrative position such as he now holds. . . . His record since 
the he has forfeited the good o 
those familiar with the facts and who cesire to promote 


best interests of national defense.” 


war has been such that opinion of 


who are f 
the He was then assigned 
to the position of air officer of the Eighth Army Corps at San 
with his regular The story 


briefly told by the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


Antonio; Army rank af Cclonel. 


from this point is thus 


Navy y dir igib le was de stroyed Sey tem- 
flight of the naval plane PN-9-1 was then supposed 


som 


Che great 
ber 3. The 


Shenandoah 


ke 


to have ended in tragic failure. Two days later Mitchell, already 
demoted for talking too much, undertook to explain these and 
other disasters in the Army and Navy Air Services. 

““«Mhese accidents,’ he told the world, ‘are a direct résult 
of incompetence, criminal negligence and almost treasonable 
administration of the national defense by the War and Navy 
Departments.’ 

“That was the accusation which brought Mitchell before a 
court martial—not a repentant or hesitant figure, but the figure 
of a man who appeared to think himself the hero of the whole 
proceeding. He was hailed by thousands as a man of vision 
and courage, who had bearded a lion and was entitled to keep 
the trophy.” 


Colonel Mitchell’s trial by Army court martial began on 
October 28. It was charged that in making the statement of 
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September 5 he conducted himself ‘‘to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline’; that he had been “‘insubordinate”’ to 
the Administration of the War Department and “highly con- 
temptuous and disrespectful” of the administration of both War 
and Navy Departments, ‘“‘with intent to discredit the same to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
statement made on the final day of the trial, Colonel Mitchell 
told the court: ‘ 

nation of the efforts of the 
General Board of the Navy to depreciate the 


discipline.” In a 


My trial before this court martial is the culmi- 
General Staff of the Army and the 
value of air power 
and keep it in an auxiliary position which absolutely compro- 
For the 


asking’ 


mises our whole system of national defense.’’ 
cution Major A. W. Gullion 
Mitchell’s dismissal ‘‘for the 

he has endangered and whose 
the 


ideals he 


prose- 


summed up by Colonel 


sake of the Army whose discipline 
fair name he has attempted to 


diseredit”’; ‘‘for sake of those young officers of the Army 


Air Service whose » has shattered and whose loyalty 


he has corrupted’’; and ‘‘in the name of the American people 


whose fears he has played upon, whose hysteria he has fomented, 
faith he has 
Mitchell 


and whose 
Colonel 


and whose confidence he has beguiled, 


betrayed.’”’ On the same day, December 17, 


was found guilty. 


But after all this dramatic shattering of precedent, editorial 


The Literary Digest for January 2, 1926 


Colonel Mitchell’s insubordination. 


observers agree, nothing is settled except ie technical tact 
The case of Colonel 
Mitchell versus the General Staff and General Board, instead 
of being ended, seems to have only begun. But it now mo 
from the courts to the floor of Congress. According to Re 
sentative Frank R. Reid, the Colonel’s counsel: ‘‘Col. Willi 
Mitchell is a 1925 John Brown. They may think they have 
silenced him, but his ideas will go marching on, and those who 
crucified ee will be the first to put his aviation suggestions 
into use.’ 

Turning to the press, we find both the champions and the 
critics of Colonel Mitchell agreeing that technically the verdict 
of guilty was inevitable. But there are sharp differences of 
opinion about the justice of the sentence and about the bearing 
of the case upon the interests of the public. The five years’ 
suspension without pay, it is pointed out, is equivalent to a fine 
of $50,000. ©The restrictions placed upon Colonel Mitchell by 
his sentence are tabulated as follows by a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune: 


“No rights or duties as a military officer. 

“Remains subject to military law, but unable to exert any 
military authority. 

“Receives no pay or allowances, altho still retained in the 
military service, subject to call. 

‘“‘Can not take any active part in any military service. 

“Can travel or reside anywhere in the United States, but must 
obtain permission of the Secretary of War to travel or reside 
abroad. 

“Can engage in business, but can not hold public office.”’ 


In another dispatch to the same paper we read: 


**As to the possibility of modifying Mitchell’s sentence, it was 
held in Army circles that some action may be necessary to clear 
up the airman’s status for the next five years. The constitution- 
ality of the sentence was raised in another quarter, where, it was 
argued, if the punishment is carried out to the letter, the personal 
welfare of the officer would be vitally affected. To deprive him 
of pay and allowances for five years and still retain control over 
him as an integral part of the Army, altho without rank, com- 
mand or duty, could not be sanctioned, it is claimed. ”’ 


The New York World detects Machiavellian cunning and craft 
in the sentence of the court martial. Weread: 


“To have fired Mitchell out of the service would have made a 
martyr of him, and no doubt a very vocal martyr at that. To 
have kept him in the service would have given him a chance to 
resign with a blare of trumpets and become a martyr on his own 
motion. They avoided both pitfalls. They suspended him for 
five years, leaving him neither in the Army nor out of it; they 
take the wind out of his sails if he resigns, and they pose him like a 
schoolboy in a corner if he doesn’t resign. ”’ 


While the press as a whole upholds the conviction, if not the 
sentence, of Colonel Mitchell, the great majority of our news- 
papers take the view that, despite his teehnical guilt, he has done 
the country a service by focusing the attention of Congress and 
the public on the needs of American aviation. Let us hear first, 
however, those that are not sympathetic toward his activities. 
“The Colonel has been not only a troublemaker in his profession, 
but also a loosely grounded and regrettably 
,’ says the New York Herald Tribune. 
tried, justly convicted and leniently sentenced,”’ 
ton Herald. 
the 


from the Army 


visionary strate- 


vist “He has been fairly 
thinks the Bos- 
“The general view was that he would be cashiered, 
and his name struck 
remarks the New York Evening Post. 


eagles cut from his shoulder-straps, 
Register,” 
The New York Evening World reminds us that ‘‘no military 
organization can tolerate insubordination and remain much 
better “Mitchell lost the faith of the publie 
because he ignored and defied the obviously necessary rules of 
the remarks the Philadelphia Bulletin. <As 
the Chieago Daily “Colonel Mitchell destroyed 
his whole case when he admitted on the witness stand that his 


than a mob,” 


game, Hvening 


News sees it, 


rate assaults on the heads of the Army and Navy were 
ne vehement expressions of personal opinion.” “By mak- 
unsupported accusations, Colonel Mitchell did a wrong to 


who had brilliantly and efficiently served the American 


.”’ says the Los Angeles Times. And in the St. Louis 


Indeed, there appears to have been little, if anything, in the 
onduct of military aviation to warrant his extravagant charges, 
_ “There have been four official investigations of the aviation 
_ situation by as many different bodies. In not one of them is 
any support given to Colonel Mitchell’s charges against the 
_ competency and the patriotism of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, not one of them indorses the theories of organization 
which Colonel Mitchell has advocated with such spectacular 
methods, and not one of them finds that the country is in any 
3 danger of an air attack.” 


_ But more widely representative of newspaper sentiment to- 
ward the case is the remark of the New Haven Journal-Courier 
that “‘Colonel Mitchell is really a benefactor.” ‘As a result of 
his trial, improvements in our military air service are sure to be 
made,” says the Boston Post, which doubts if he could have ac- 
complished this had he not laid himself open to discipline. ‘In 
the public mind the score still stands in favor of Col. William 
Mitchell,” remarks the Pittsburgh Sun. ‘‘The Mitchell trial 
will serve the country a good purpose, and the convicted officer 
will go down in history in honor rather than in dishonor,’’ de- 
elares the Atlanta Constitution. The case, says the Milwaukee 
Journal, “has revealed the need of a thorough overhauling of our 
air defenses.” ‘*To the public at large Colonel Mitchell seems 
to have brought out some very startling truths about the condi- 
tion of the nation’s air service,”’ says the St. Louis Sfar. Colonel 
Mitchell, remarks the Indianapolis News, ‘‘has accomplished 
what he sought through paying heavily for it.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle warns the Army that it “‘will make a grave mistake if it 
believes that the imposition of sentence upon Colonel Mitchell 
has settled the larger question involyed—efficiency in our air 
defense.” ‘A great deal of what Colonel Mitchell charged had 
a kernel of truth in it, at the least,’’ says the Philadelphia In- 

“He is guilty of the charges, but the country thinks 
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DON’T CROW YET! 


—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 


NEVER TOUCHED MISTER MITCHELL 


'-—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal. 


none the less of him,” remarks the Albany Hvening News. And 


in the Chicago Evening Post we read: 


‘“We think Colonel Mitchell has done his country 2 service. 
He flouted discipline, but he has provoked—the word is fitting— 
a movement which will not end without creating a greater effi- 
ciency in our military system. Further, he has helped to impress 
upon the public mind how strong is the tendency in any military 
system to become a self-defensive organization, entrenched against 
eriticism, perpetuating its blunders along with its achievements 
under the cover of lay ignorance and official silence.” 


In similar vein we read in Senator Capper’s Topeka Capital: 


“The decision of the court martial can have but one effect: 
the hastening of a change in the national defense policy of the 
United States. 

‘““No jury composed of twelve men schooled in the Army’s 
system could have returned a verdict different from that rendered 
by the court martial. But that verdict is not the verdict of the 
American people. They were with Billy Mitchell when he 
started his fight, and they are with him now. The will of the 
majority must ultimately be served. It can not even be turned 
aside by such a hard-boiled organization as the Army, the most 
removed of all branches of the Government from the citizens.” 


“An overwhelming majority of the people think Colonel 
Mitchell was substantially right, very couragcous, but, of course, 
indiscreet,’’ remarks the New York American. The severity 
of the sentence ‘‘is almost an affront to the American people,” 
thinks the Detroit Free Press, which goes on to say: 


“‘Colonel Mitchell demonstrated the substantial accuracy of 
his charges that the Army aircraft force has been mismanaged 
and neglected, if not deliberately allowed to deteriorate. He 
produced conclusive evidence of the inexcusable and criminal 
hazards to which American airmen are subjected because they 
are forced to use unfit machines. He proved beyond successful 
contradiction that this country is so far behind other leading 
Powers in the air that its flying defense is practically a joke. 
In view of these facts, if anybody suffers in the public estimation 
as a result of the sentence of the court, it will not be Colonel 
Mitchell, but rather those who are responsible for its extreme, 
savage character.” 


In the opinion of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


“There was needed somebody with a good Air Service record 
who could sting the conservatives and reactionaries into action. 
Mitchell was the man. The mission executed, Air Service prac- 
tise being headed for improvement, Army discipline being vindi- 
cated, and Colonel Mitchell remaining as popular an American 
fizure as ever, everybody ought to be reasonably happy.” 


- the recognize his Chciaeame cE 
or the: practically non-partizan backing of the bill which was 
responsible for its passage through the House after only twelve 
-working days is considered non-existent in the Senate. There, 
correspondents tell us, almost anything may happen. 

The bill is practically the measure reported by the Ways te 
Means Committee. It eliminates publicity; reduces the maxi- 
mum surtax from 40 to 20 per cent.; jumps the normal married 
_ exemption from $2,500 to $3,500; reduces the maximum inheri- 
tance tax from 40 to 20 per cent.; removes certain nuisance taxes; 
and makes a total tax-reduction of $325,000,000. The Provi- — 
dence Journal hopes and believes “‘that the upper branch of 
Congress will take care to enact the bill at a reasonable date. 
There will be much talk against it by Progressive and Demo- 
cratic irreconcilables, but they are not expected to stand in the 
way of its final passage in approximately its present form.’’ The 
Brooklyn Hagle and the New York Herald Tribune hint that in 
a clash over the tax-bill public opinion will side with the House 
and against the Senate. | 

Nevertheless, insists the Pittsburgh Sun, ‘‘no one should be 
deceived by its easy passage through the House into expectation 
of equally smooth sailing in the Senate.” It adds: ‘‘there is 
no popular demand for obstruction to the tax-bill, so it is passed 
by the House of Representatives and so it will be opposed in the 
House of Perverseness.’’ And here we find a number of Wash- 
ington correspondents of the same opinion. It seems to Mr. 
Leroy T. Vernon of the Chicago Daily News that the publie, 
‘in view of the non-partizan agreement in the House, has been 
lulled into a sense of false security by the apparent calm on the 
surface,”’ for Democratic Leader Simmons is determined to 
bring before the Senate a Democratic substitute tax measure 
with a higher maximum surtax than is provided in the House 
bill. And Mr. Vernon suggests that if the Senate Democrats 
really get behind the proposed Simmons substituts ‘thera are 
enough Progressive Republicans left in the Senate to join them 
for a real tussle to keep up surtax rates at least higher than 
they are now in the House measure.”” Arthur Sears Henning of 
the Chicago Tribune recalls that the vote on the maximum sur- 
tax was much closer than the vote by which the finished bill was 
passed; ‘‘if, when the bill goes to the Senate, the Democrats of 
that body follow the example of their house brethren in propor- 
tionate numbers, they may be able, in conjunction with the La 
Follette group, to force adoption of a higher surtax schedule, 
tho it probably would not go above a maximum of 25 per cent.” 
Ina New York World dispatch from Washington, we read that the 
Democrats “‘are up in arms in the Senate and are confident of re- 
writing the measure almost from one end to the other.” They 
“will charge that the House bill favors only the multi-million- 
aires, notably the Seeretary of the Treasury.’’ We read further: 


“Just how far the Democrats will get with their rival bill 
can not be safely predicted yet, but a careful nose count by 
Simmons has convinced him that he will have forty-eight votes, 
or just half the Senate, assured. This includes most of the 


Een it rede Does phenlaa 

of their own, they will do nothing to je 

tions of existing rates. They might, however. be able 
own bill as a rallying center and a leverage for the am 
they have in mind. The regular Republicans sco 
upon them for enough votes to put a bill through. 
Curtis, Republican leader, can count on not more than ab 
forty-two votes for any administration measure. He will ¢ 


the Democratic votes, after the partizan play has been made, fi 


there are almost as many conservatives on that side sy i 
Senate as on the Republican side. q 
“Meanwhile, the Democratic gesture in favor of higher ur- 
taxes—affecting the rich, of whom there are only a few—and 
higher exemptions—affecting people of moderate means, of whom — 
there are millions—will be featured in next year’s campaign.” 


The feeling that the tax-reduction bill will probably become > : 


a law much as it passed the House is shared by the Washington 


tion unduly to prolong debate in the Senate.” 
that the Democratic Senators will try to increase the total tax- 


reduction and extend the period over which our war debt is to © 


be liquidated, but it does not believe they will secure any help 
from Progressive Republicans in this particular attempt. A 
strong fight, we are told, will be made on the low estate-tax 
rates of the House bill, and also on the repeal of publicity. The 
Star quotes Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 


to the effect that his committes would begin consideration of ° 


the tax-bill on January 4, “‘that the bill would be reported to the 
Senate by January 20, and that it would pass finally in time to 
permit the filing of income-tax returns under the new rates.” 


While most papers seem to hope that the House bill will go: 


through practically intact, the Providence News thinks it may be 
“changed in ways that will make it a more Democratie measure’’; 
similarly the New York World sees room for improvement: 


“Primarily, it Jops off too much of the income tax in both the 
lowest and the highest brackets. The increase in the amount cf 
personal exemption will strike over 2,000,000 names from the 
Federal tax-rolls. Narrowing the base for the income tax in this 
way increases the uncertainty of the yield, inasmuch as incomes 
in the higher brackets are subject to greater fluctuation from 
year to year than those in the lower. Furthermore, the direet 
payment of even a small tax is an effective method of maintaining 
the citizen’s interest in his Government. 

“The heavy reduction in taxes on incomes in the higher 
brackets would be justifiable if the Government at the same time 
could eliminate the remaining war-time taxes on consumption. 
Abolition of the latter should take precedence over drastie re- 
ductions in income taxes. This consideration applies with equal 
force to the estate tax.” 


A vigorous denunciation of the House tax-bill on the groun] 
that it “tends to destroy the very principle of the income tax”’ 
is made by the Washington News: 


“Tt is paving the way for indirect taxes that ean be loaded 
almost entirely upon wage-earners and others of small income. 

“This year the little fellows are being baited with real redue- 
tions in their income tax. Some two million of them are being 
wiped off the income-tax rolls entirely. But all the reductions 
given the little fellows make a smaller total than the reductions 
given the few thousand citizens whose incomes run into the 
millions annually. The latter class gets the real benefit.’’ 


z 


Star, which does not even believe that there will be a “‘disposi- = 


This paper hears - 


in the last few months with Ttaly, 

ovakia, Roumania, Esthonia, and Latvia. 

‘ison Geese of Mississippi, maintained that 
with the Italian Government, whereby it begins 

+ on its war debt at the rate of one-eighth of 
co pee cent., would cost the American taxpayer at least 
3,000,000,000, and Senator Reed, says a Washington dispatch 
Svemoal Union, declared that every debtor nation should 
e to pay the principal of its debt in full and interest at 
4 per cent. If a nation could not pay the United States out 
f its i income, it should be made to pay out of its capital, he said. 

le also introduced a resolution calling for an investigation to 


noney On propaganda to influence our foreign policies, 
_ From the foregoing, it is clear to Albert W. Fox, of the Wash- 
ngton Post, that “the opposition to ratification of the war-debi 
sttlements is going to be so pronounced in the Senate that it 
be months before favorable action can be obtained.” In 
opinion of Senator Norris, Republican of Nebraska, Italy, 
o negotiated a new loan of $100,000,000 soon after funding 
her war debt with this country, instead of paying one-eighth of 
one per cent. to Unele Sam and 7 per cent. to the holders of 
Italian Government bonds, ‘“‘should pay her war debts and the 
bankers on an even footing.”” Senator Johnson, Republican of 
California, Senator Howell, Republican of Nebraska, Senator 
Robinson, Democrat of Arkansas, and Senator McKellar, Dem- 
ocrat of Tennessee, according to Washington dispatches, were 
particularly bitter in their denunciation of recent war-debt agree - 

ments. Said Senator Reed, of Missouri: 


*“When we were in the war the European countries came here 


and asked for aid. We passed three bills authorizing the borrow- 
ing of money. We provided that loans could be made¢o various 
foreign countries for the purpose of enabling them to carry on 
the war, .. . the idea being that while we would borrow this 
money from the American people, the American people would 
never be taxed a single dollar for either interest or principal, 
because the foreign country borrowing the money would be 
obligated to pay us the same amount of interest that we were 
paying for the money we had borrowed to loan them. 

“That agreement the then Secretary of the Treasury violated. 
Instead of receiving bonds, he took from foreign borrowers an 
obligation in writing conditioned that they would give the bonds 
thereafter, and that in the meantime they would pay 5 per cent. 
interest. So we borrowed this money from our people . 
upon an implied contract that they never would be taxed to pay 
either the interest or the principal or any part of it. 

“That is the starting point. The war was fought out. Then 

came propaganda, by international bankers that America should 
eancel the indebtedness of foreign countries. It came from the 
house of Morgan. It came from all of these gentlemen who had 
themselves been making loans. 
- “Until the $10,000,000,000 we borrowed and loaned to Kurope 
has been wiped out, we must pay the interest at 4)4 per cent.,ap 
to date—whether it ever can be reduced or not is a question for 
the future—and we must finally pay the principal. Italy owes 
us a certain amount of money. Part of it is interest and part of 
it is principal. She has no more right to repudiate the interest 
than she has to repudiate the principal.” 


Certainly, agrees the New York Hoewing World, ‘‘the settle- 
ments thus far made have been liberal. They have meant 
the forgiving of a very large part of the debts, and the taxing 
of American citizens to pay the portion that is forgiven.” 

The great majority of newspapers, however, aline themselves 


‘tain whether any foreign Government has been spending- 
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Post-Dispatch, the last-two of which are the largest journals, 
with the exception of the Kansas City Star, in Senator James A. 


Reed’s home State. Says The Post-Dispatch: 


“Senator Reed strest the point that loans have been made to 
the debtor countries by bankers, at high rates of interest, while 
we accepted very little interest. But the loans were necessary 
for immediate cash resources, in order to establish financial 
conditions which would enable the debtor countries to keep 
going and pay anything.” 


Furthermore, explains The Globe-Democrat: 


“‘The Italian Government has agreed to pay the full amount of 
the principal of its debt, $2,042,000,000, and interest over the 
period of sixty-two years, amounting in the whole to $421,701,250 
It is true that if Italy were required to pay interest at the rate of 
4,14 per cent., which we pay on our Liberty bonds, the interest 
would amount to more than the principal. If we paid 4.14 per 
cent. on the full amount of Liberty bonds that cover the amounts 
loaned to foreign countries through the period of sixty-two years, 
the loans would cost us more than we receive. But these bonds 
will be wiped out and interest stopt in less than half that length 
of time. 

‘But in all these settlements the question has not been how 
much was due us, but how much the debtors could reasonably 
be expected to pay. It is to our interest and profit to aid these 
countries in getting on their feet. They are our customers; we 
want and need their trade. Entirely aside from sentimental 
considerations, the settlements are just and wise from the 
practical standpoint.” 
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THE LEAGUE’S DISARMAMENT CALL 


N AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING of the New Year is seen 
by a number of American newspaper editors in the 
report from Washington that President Coolidge will 

accept the invitation to this country to participate in the pre- 
liminary work of a limitation of armaments conference in 
Geneva next month. The President, we are assured, already 
has authority to send delegates to the League of Nations confer- 
ence, and intends to ask Congress for an, appropriation to cover 
their expenses. Moreover, says Clinton W. Gilbert, Washington 
correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, ‘“‘whoever 
is selected will go to Geneva 
as official representatives of 
the United States. The day of 
the unofficial observer is over.” 
It is important that the United 
States be represented at this 
meeting this experienced writer 
adds, because at it will be fixt 
the time, place, and agenda 
of the disarmament conference 
which the League of Nations 
proposes to call. But, says 
Richard V. Oulahan, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New 
York Times: 


“The Washington Govern- 
ment has no intention of be- 
coming a party to any agree- 
ment with other Powers for 
the reduction of European 
land armaments. As the prob- 
able outcome of the proposed 
League disarmament confer- 
ence is seen in Washington, 
land armaments will be dealt 
with in a series of regional 
security agreements, somewhat 
along the line of the Locarno 
treaties. With such arrange- 
ments this Government does not conceive that it has anything 
to do. In agreements affecting naval limitation, however, the 
United States has an intimate concern and will join whole- 
heartedly in a conference of that character, provided the pre- 
liminary meeting called by the League formulates agenda that, in 
the opinion of the President and the Secretary of State, will give 
promise of practical results. Its participation, however, will be 
confined to advice and suggestion, and it is probable that the 
American delegation, under instructions from the Secretary of 
State, will make it clear that this Government will not, by that 
participation, commit itself to responsibility for any of the land 
security compacts expected to emanate from the disarmament 
conference proper.” 


Mr. Coolidge, we are reminded, is in deep sympathy with 
And Mr. 
in his recent New York speech, declared the Government would 
the 
Europe, so long as we could keep clear of political entanglements 
and military alliances. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, altho classified as a ‘‘bitter 


Kellogg 


5d? 


any move for additional arms reduction. 


do everything possible to bring about rehabilitation of 


Senator Borah, Chairman, of the Senate 


ender” against the League, likewise is a consistent advocate of 
arms reduction. Germany, several editors point out, is already 
a prospective member of the League, and her refusal to attend 
the conference is unlikely. As for Russia, the third great nation 
outside the League to receive an invitation, Foreign Minister 
Tehitcherin is authority for the statement, made to the London 
Observer, that Russia is willing to disarm and abolish war in- 
dustries if a common scheme of disarmament can be arranged 
with other Powers. As the New York Evening World remarks: 


“cc 2 ° o , 
Here we have almost all the nations of the’earth ready to 
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“NOW ALL TOGETHER!” 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


Fi 


sit down to the table to consider means of reducing armament, 
lifting onerous burdens of taxation from the people, and reducing” 
to a minimum the temptation to invoke force in the settlement 
of disputes.. The United States can not afford to diminish by 
one iota the possibilities of a successful issue, nor need our 
participation involve us at all in the League.” 


The Special Preparatory Commission for Disarmament, as 
the League body is called, is purely one of inquiry to discover 
what armament questions can be taken up, with reasonable 
hope that limitation agreements can be negotiated. We read 


in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times that— 


“Besides the ten nations rep- 
resented on the Council of the 
League—GreatBritain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Spain, Belgium, 


Brazil, Sweden, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Uruguay—eight 
other Governments besides 


the United States are invited 
to send representatives. These 
are Bulgaria, Finland, Ger- 
many,TheNetherlands, Poland, 
Roumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
_ Soviet Russia. ”’ 


To the New York Herald 
Tribune, the invitation “ dis- 
closes a program of remarkable 
scope.” For, we are informed: 


z 


“The League is going to ap- 
proach the problem simulta- 
neously from all possible angles 
—war strength, peace strength, 
air, sea andland strength, mer- 
chant marine strength, offen- 
sive and defensive armament, 
industrial, financial, and pop- 
ulation resources, geographical 
situation, communications, rel- 
ative security and insecurity. 
Itis a vast undertaking, whose 
political, economic and tech- 
nical complexity requires, in 
the Council’s opinion, the eo- 
operation of all the nations. 

“Congress has heretofore taken the lead in suggesting inter- 
national disarmament action. It has many times requested the 
President to encourage or summon conferences for that purpose. 
If Congress desires the Geneva invitation to be accepted and 
says so, there could be little hesitation here about cooperating 
with the League in its disarmament plans. Certainly no outside 
invited nation would be bound in advance to accept blindly 
the work of the preparatory commission or of the conference. 
The project would stand at all times on its own merits, and in 
so far as it seemed practicable and also world-wide in its 
application, rather than merely European, the United States 
would have much to gain and nothing to lose by engaging in 
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another effort to put the world on a more effective peace basis.”’ 


Should Congress vote to grant the President’s request for 
funds to pay the expenses of a commission, points out David 
‘he rene j © ‘ : ids » pace isns R . T - 
Lawrence, in a Consolidated Press dispatch from W ashington, 
“it will be tantamount to approval of the mission, and with 
the support of Congress the commission’s opinions will have more 


weight at Geneva.’’” Furthermore, says this writer: 


“Mr. Coolidge and his Cabinet, aside from their desire to 
promote world peace, favor American acceptance of the League’s 
invitation for the practical reason that the United States wants 
Europe to reduce her armament and spend her money for 
reconstruction so as to buy more American products and raw 
materials. The conference will spend most of its time on land 
armament and the problem of industrial control of raw materials 
used in economic warfare. These questions are vitally related 
to American industry.” ; 


But many obstacles remain to be overcome before European 
nations can afford to disarm, maintains Frank H. Simonds in 


one of his syndicated articles. France and Great Britain, he 


She nanennens 


Sey 


and, while it is con- 
stantly using propaganda to 
disturb other Governments, it 
may anticipate the possible use- 
fulness of armiesin the future.” 

Aside from the Russian 
menace, observes the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘the call comes 
to the United States at an 
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Clance ought i to. 


ht to hav 2 
serious consideration” of the | 


| members of Congress, declares 
| the Washington Post. The 

| Bloom measure provides that 
European women who have 
engaged in domestic service 
for at least one year preced- 
ing their admission to the 
United States, and who would 
come here to work as home 
servants for at least three 
years after their arrival, may 
be admitted as non-quota 


5A 


§ embarrassing hour, when debt 
- settlements agitate Washing- 
- ton and the old League war is 
’ breaking out against the World 
-Court.”” Other newspapers 

may be opposed to our par- 
’ ticipation in the conference, 


a 
Wy V) 

aM 
AWN, 


immigrants. The New York 
Herald Tribune quotes the 
New York City member of 
Congress as saying: 


“Statistics of domestic rela- 
tions, showing the breaking up 


but they have not come to 

our attention—with one excep- 

_ tion, the Grand Rapids Herald. 
Says this Michigan paper: 

“We have nothing to con- 


tribute to a ‘land armament conference’ which is held under 
European auspices, on European soil, to deal with a specific 


European complex. Nor are we needed in this conference—if 
~ it has the will to peace. We could not help—if it lacks the will 
to peace. Therefore, it is a serious consideration whether we 


should participate at all, except as a friendly and sympathetic 


bystander.” 


The Philadelphia Record, on the other hand, sees in the 
League’s invitation ‘‘a great opportunity for the President.” 
Tf we care to have the world disarm, we have got to do some- 
thing about it ourselves, this paper believes. The neighboring 

_ Inquirer also is of the opinion that ‘‘Congress should give Mr. 
Coolidge a free hand,” and the Rochester Herald thinks “‘we 
should lose no time in accepting the invitation in the spirit in 

_ which it was tendered.” This is also the view of the Mobile 
Register, New Orleans Times-Picayune, and Newark News. As 
the ease for participation is put by the Pittsburgh Sun: 


‘*The problem of armaments concerns us deeply. 
be dealt with save by conference. 
without preparation. 


_ fixing the agenda.” 
Finally, concludes the Chicago Evening Post: 


“There can be no danger of becoming politically entangled. 
Membership on the commission would not commit us to 
participation in the conference for which it will pave the way. 

_ The end which is sought is one with which the United States is 
in accord. The issue is bigger than the rehabilitation of Europe. 
It concerns the security and peace of the world.” 


Tuer Dove: “Get rid of the cat, if you want me.” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


It can not 
No conference can be held 
And since we are concerned, it is not 
only fitting but advisable that we should have some part in 


of homes, and the hegira to 
‘hotel life, are alarming. The 
tendency is to desert private 
housekeeping for public house- 
keeping enterprises, when op- 
portunity offers, as is shown 
by the statistical figures of 
women engaged in increasing numbers as barbers, hair-dressers, 
manicurists, cleaners and renovators, stewardesses, janitors, - 
lunch-room keepers and waitresses, all of which occupations are 
carried on outside of private homes. 

“‘Obviously some escape from this deplorable condition must 
be devised promptly if the American home, the cradle of discipline 
and religion, is to serve and fulfil its mission for weal. All labor 
agencies report a decided scarcity in supply of trained domestics, 
despite the fact that at no time have wages and conditions been 
so good. The average wage of domestics is from $15 to $20 a 
week, and board and lodging, and if my amendment should be 
adopted the American home would be preserved without inflicting 
any hardship upon the labor market of the United States.” 


The first newspaper reaction to the Bloom idea is not par- 
ticularly encouraging to its originator. Will the threat of deporta- 
tion keep these servant-girl immigrants in the home, asks the 
Philadelphia Inquirer—‘‘do threats intimidate any woman? 
Ask the militant suffragists.”’ The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
thinks that such a bid as Mr. Bloom advocates might bring some 
foreign girls here, but they might use it only as a means of 
entrance because other avenues are closed, and would abandon 
housework as soon as they felt they dared.’’ The trouble 
is too deeply seated to be reached by any such palliative, argues 
the Baltimore American, which holds that the home can not com- 
pete with the inducements offered by industry and commerce: 


‘‘Mistresses of large establishments will be more and more 
obliged to adopt better methods, labor-saving devices and 
numerous short-cuts in housekeeping. Scientific management 
must be adapted to domestic needs. The future household servant 
will be the neighborhood electrician and mechanic, summoned 
for emergencies when fixtures get out of order.” 
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Youne Bob La Follette is proving that he is a chip of the old 
bloe.— Life. 


Frencu is the universal language, but it isn’t the one money 
talks.—Sacramento Bee. : 


Ir doesn’t take much of a ear, at that, to last some drivers ay 
lifetime. —Arkansas Gazette. 


SCALES are too often on the eyes of Justice instead of in her 
hands.— Wall Street Journal. 


A SHINGLE, a Cigaret and knickers make a lot of difference, 
but they don’t fool a mouse.: 
—New Haven Register. 


Some women grow old be- 
fore their time trying to look 
young after their time.— Boston 
Transcript. 
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Pracs is that blessed period 
when it isn’t your sacred duty 
to believe an official lie-—Hart- 
ford Times. 


Henry Forp seems to be 
dividing his time among fliv- 
vers, flyers and fiddlers—IJn- 
dianapolis Star. 


Lire started from a eell, 
and if justice is done a lot of 
it is going to end there.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


THE Navy rule nowadays 
seems to be three years afloat 
and three years on the witness 
stand.— Detroit News. 


THE reason ideas die quickly 
in some heads is because they 
ean’t stand solitary confine- 
ment.—Columbia Record. 


Tue declining frane looks 
at the stabilized mark and 
wonders who won the war, 
anyway.—Philadelphia Record. 


Ma Frreuson won’t have 
school text-books in Texas 
saying that men are animals, 
and yet she insists that her political enemies are swine. 
York Evening World. 


New 


In the college story of the future we may read: ‘‘The famous 
halfback then took thirty minutes’ brisk practise on. the adding- 
machine.” —The New Yorker. 


Nut incomes of railroads in 1925 are greater than in any other 
year in their history. That is how truck and bus competition is 
killing the railroads.—Louisville Times. 


THE Republican committee has officially recognized young 
La Follette as a Republican. Now perhaps the folks back home 
won't recognize him.— Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A woman won the Sangamon County, Illinois, hog-calling 
contest this year, and, knowing men as well as we do, we should 
think any married woman would.—American Lumberman. 


Scimntists say that in a few million years there will be no 
coal. The time seems rather long to wait for the settlement of 
a controversy involving so many interests.—Washington Star. 


Youne Vincent Astor denies there is any social gulf between 
different groups of Americans. The main difference now is in 
the make of the ear and the length of the vacation Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


Tuey are already talking of the proposed United States of 
Europe as a possible menace to the United State America. 
But if they mind their own business as conscie ntiously as we do, 
there will be no trouble—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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PLENTY OF BEANS, BUT NO PORK 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


THE wananon is not. where civilization neces Pa when 
it.— Baltimore Sun. 


- Tue modern home to-day is supplied with qpalotibar except. 
the family.— Buffalo Post. 


Tue only thing that can keep on growing without nourishment 
is an ego.—Fresno Republican. * 


We gather from the trial that the only thing the flying tore 
has plenty of is air.— Dallas News. 


Henry Forp is boosting barn dances when he is iaredlt 
responsible for the garage era. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Ir seems impossible that 
potatoes once were the only 
food of the poor. es (Cal.) 
Republican. 
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Our idea is that now is a 
noble time for a bachelor to an- 
nounce for Governor of Texas. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Au, well; Mussolini is just 
the right kind of boss for a 
country that needs that kind. 
—New Britain Herald. 


Moscow says next tax law 
will relieve peasants. Presum- 
ably of what they have left. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


THE man who tried his 
hand at something and failed 
might try using his head for 
a change.—Buffalo Post. 


THE really hard thing is to be 
able to say whether it is oppor- 
tunity at the door or another 
demonstrator.— Detroit News. 


Ir there’s anything in evolu- 
tion, Americanism should in 
time develop a very strong 
trigger finger.— Baltimore Sun. 


Tue Prince of Wales, says 
a London dispatch, has a dread 
of becoming fat. He knows, 
probably, that the heavier they are the harder they fall off.— 
Detroit Free Press. j 


Tuar effort being made to get Russia into the League of 
Nations may be just a clever ruse to break up the League, 
Southern Lumberman. 


Somu people tell us that wild life is disappearing in the country. 
Our own observations lead us to believe that it is just moving to 
the city.— Buffalo Post. 


Lapres who went in bathing used to dress like Mother Hub- 


bard. Now they dress more like Mother Hubbard’s eup- 
board.— Tampa Tribune. 
Tue ism folks who imagine the U.S. A. eould easily settle the 


peace of Hurope should t 
fix up the coal strike.- 


take enough time from foreign affairs to 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


In the old days the slaughter-houses used to boast that every 
part of a pig was utilized except his squeal. Nowadays, the 
jazz bands are using even that.—New York American. 


Tuu first definition given in the dictionary is suq pposed to be 


the accepted or usual meaning of the word, but Webster puts 
“border; margin’? way down in fourth place as a definition of 
“‘skirt.”—Arkansas Gazette. 


ConsTANTINOPLE telephone girls have gone on a telephone 
strike for higher wages. It must be pretty hard work to be a 
telephone girl in Turkey, where they probably have two harems 
on a party line-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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SPAIN’S CIVILIAN DICTATORSHIP 


HE MORE IT CHANGES the more it is the same, 

say some ¢ynical critics of the discontinuance of Spain’s 

Military Directorate, headed by Gen. Primo de 
Rivera, who succeeds himself as the first in command of what 
some call Spain’s “civilian dictatorship.” The members of 
his Cabinet will actually govern as dictators, according to a 
_ Madrid newspaper, A. B. C., which states that the Govern- 
- ment will reorganize the , 
administration and re- 
form various services. 
According to this journal, 
the Government pro- 
poses to use a dictatorial 
procedure to regulate 
public finances, restore 
national economy, and 
reform taxation. But, 
we are told, the Govern- 
ment’s political program 
will not include electoral 
reform or parliamentary 
reform, as the time is 
not deemed to be ripe 
for the constitutional 
régime to be resurrected. 
From the Spanish press 
and from press dispatches 
from the French border 
we learn that unrest had 
been general in Spainand 
culminated in several 
serious military out- 
breaks, in which various 
high officers were in- 
volved. It is reported 
also that there was wide- 
spread discontent among 
the intellectual elements, Maia. 
and in some universities. Photograph copyrighted by the Keystone View_Company 
The dramatic suddenness 
with which the Military 


Directorate was con- 
verted into a civilian 
directorate, on the return of Gen. Primo de Rivera from a 


prolonged stay in Morocco, is explained by him, as quoted in 
the Madrid Epoca, as follows: 

‘‘ Altho the solution of the political riddle was not urgent, on 
my return from Morocco I found so many political programs 
and rumors, that I considered it advisable to precipitate matters 
in order to solve the existing uncertainty, and to pacify the dis- 
quiet of the country and avoid possible further evils. 

When the general explained the change of covernment 
to the King, the King is recorded as having said: “Within a 
reasonable time I hope to witness the enactment of laws per- 
mitting the return to normal conditions, the striet observance of 
which laws may make further suspension of constitutional usages 


On the morrow of the change, it appears, the 


unnecessary.” 
press censorship was relaxed so that the newspapers 
to comment freely, altho later several journals were supprest for 
their outspoken criticism, and the lid was shut down tighter than 
before. A conservative newspaper, the Madrid Epoca, observes: 


were able 


SPAIN’S MUSSOLINI 1N MUFTI 


To pacify the country and avoid further possible evils, according to Gen. Primo de 
Rivera, he has supplanted Spain’s Military Directorate with a civilian dictatorship. 


“Until to-day we have been governed by a Military Director- 
ate which never tried to conceal the fact that we faced an ex- 
ceptional situation imposed by force. Its members did what 
they rightly or wrongly considered the best for the country. 
This state of affairs could only be tolerated in the hope of a re- 
turn to constitutional government. This is supposed to be a fact 
to-day. Yet we decline to discuss the official declaration of the 
Directorate because the military dictatorship has been replaced 
by a civilian and eco- 
nomic dictatorship still 
more obnoxious than the 
military ever was. 

“‘The president of the 
Cabinet states that the 
Constitution is inviola- 
ble tho ‘temporarily sus- 
pended.’ The Govern- 
ment, we are told, will be 
formed by ‘a group of 
citizens belonging to a 
great political party.’ We 
are furthermore assured 
that there is no intention 
to effect any change in 
the Constitution of 1876, 
but that it stili is ‘in- 
definitely suspended,’ 
which implies the con- 
tinuation of the censor- 
ship, the prohibition of 
all political activities and 
the suppression of indi- 
vidual guaranties. Ac- 
cording to the decla- 
ration just made by Gen. 
Primo de Rivera the 
Ministry now formed 
will reform the tax laws, 
regulate property rights 
and govern by decree. 

“What is then the 
difference between this 
new government and 
the Military Directorate? 
The head of each plainly 
tells us the facts. <A 
civilian dictatorship sup- 
plants the military dic- 
tatorship. The posts 
hitherto entrusted to 
army and navy men are 
now turned over to a 
league of civilians, members of the political party organized by 
the Government. This makes matters much worse. Firstly, 
because it establishes a régime of force, and secondly, because 
dictatorship will not be exercised in the name of entities alien 
to political petty ambitions as were the Army and Navy, but in 
the name of a political body full of the inherent faults and the 
appetites of all political parties.” 

According to the Madrid Voz, there has been a change only 
in the label of Spain’s government, and no change in the spirit 
or the fact of it, and this newspaper adds: 

‘““Ag lone as dictatorial powers are entrusted to a cabinet, it 
makes no difference whether it is composed of civilians or the 
military. We still hope reason will prevail, and the country will 
be allowed to have a voice in the matter. The fact that we have 
passed from a military dictatorship to a civilian one fails entirely 
to appease public opinion.” 

The 


to witness a return to constitutional practises, and it greatly 


Madrid Socialista can only repeat its constant. desire 


regrets to notice that ‘‘the new Government completely ignores 


14 


“the great demand of the masses ‘for a return to democratic 
rule.” Says the Madrid Heraldo: 


“The composition of the new Ministry fails to satisfy the public 
anxiety, since it differs but little from the Military Directorate. 
It is nevertheless a note of hope in the darkness in which we have 
been kept since 1923. The president of the Cabinet insists, 
however, on keeping all constitutional guaranties suspended in- 
definitely. The country will then ask: why any change? The 
substitution of civilians 
for the military is not a 
proof that the conditions 
warranting the use of 
foree have passed. Let 
us hope that coming 
events will convince this 
Cabinet of the necessity 
of allowing more free- 
dom to the opinion of 
the people.” 

The present Cabinet 
ean be only a transitory 
government, in the opin- 
ion of the liberal Madrid 
Sol, which declares that 
its political value is quite 
nil, and it goes on. to say: 

“Were we to name it 
by a color, we would say 
itis gray. There is not a 
single element entitling 
us to put any hope in 
this Cabinet. — Instead 
of hope, the president’s 
curious selections for the 
Cabinet haye - aroused 
only amused curiosity.” 
_ The return of the Army to its natural field and functions is 
the only point for congratulation, says the Madrid Diario 


Universal, which declares that ‘‘the danger of seeing our armed _ 


forces taking part in political struggles was ever present to 
our eyes,’ and therefore ‘‘the present move is generally 
welcome.” But there are newspapers which are much more 
cordial and enthusiastic about the new régime, as, for instance, 
La Correspondencia Militar, which expresses itself thus: 


““We must warmly congratulate Gen. Primo de Rivera, who 
so well embodies our noblest traditions. We have full con- 
fidence in his ability to steer us to safety. The apparent ob- 
security of the new Ministers is unimportant. What Spain 
needs to-day is a group of men conscious of the real needs of the 
country and presenting an honest program of government—men 
irrevocably resolved to carry out their purposes, and in honor 
bound not to fall into the excesses prevalent in the régime so 
justly overthrown by Primo de Rivera in September 1923.”’- 


Another admirer of General de Rivera is the Madrid Debate, 
which would have preferred that he had established an even 
stronger dictatorship, and observes: 


“We shall support the Government simply because it is the 
Government. The task of forming a government is not an easy 
one. The press tell us daily of the difficulties facing demo- 
cratic governments, which rise and fall as by magie. We must 
always remember that the only two strong governments of 
Hurope aly—are frank dictatorships. In view 
of the grave existing situation, support of the Government, 
whatever its program, is the natural outgrowth of the law of selt- 
preservation of all civilized societies. ? 

“The present moment is full of dangers. We 
ment as strong as the Directorate. The problem is not to limit 
authority, but to strengthen it. All countries are to-day fol- 
lowing that line of conduct, obeying Italy’s example. The new 
Government must be granted still larger powers than the Di- 
rectorate. It is not advisable to give 


need a govern- 


the people participation 


in the Government, but they should be represented in an ad- 
visory capacity before the governing organs. Above all, the 


executive must be exalted, and granted uncontrolled and 
full power to exert its authority to the limit.” 


post 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW 


The end of a big-game hunter. 
—The Bulletin (Sydney, N. S. W.). 


markets. 


declared by 


for a dress she was making. 
send one of her girls to the store to buy the buttons. 


maker 


bureaus, and of waiting six months. 


ANOTHER REFORM IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


ROM RIGID COMMUNISM Russia passed in “1921 

to the famous “‘new. economic policy,” but as Russian 

editors point out, the Soviet Government still retained 
three institutions, which they considered corner-stones of com- 
munist philosophy. These institutions, we are told, are the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the nationalization of the main 
branches of industry, 
and thirdly, the monop- 
oly of foreign trade by 
the Government. Pri- 
vate capital in Russia 
could do no harm, it 
was held, as long as 


these three bulwarks 
were maintained. But 
about the middle of 


November last, it ap- 
pears, a new reform was 
decreed, which modifies, 
if it does not actually 
abolish, the monopoly of 
foreign trade. As re- 
corded in the Russian 
press, the Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade has 
been taken from its chief 
and stanch supporter, 
Comrade Krassin,~ and 
has been fused with the 
Commissariat of Do- 
mestic Trade under the 


direction of Comrade Tzuriupo, a more liberal Communist. 
Henceforth licenses to export and to import will be granted 
more facility, 
Government will encourage the formation of ‘‘mixed com- 


we are told, and what is more, the Soviet 


panies,’ composed of foreign capitalists and representatives 
of the Soviet Government for the purpose of promoting foreign 
commerce. 


Also, it is pointed out, individual Soviet trusts and eartels 


will have the right to purchase materials directly in foreign 


While it is true, say some Russian newspapers, 


that the Commissariat of Trade will still control all individuals 
and organizations engaged in busines 


s, thay assure us that this 


control will not be nearly so oppressive as it has been heretofore. 


In the Moscow Vozrozhdenie, the monopoly of foreign trade is 


A. Yoblonovsky to have been one of the main 


obstacles to Russia’s dealings with the outside world. and he 
goes on to describe it as follows: 


“Suppose a dressmaker in Moscow required a dozen buttons 
In former days she would simply 
But now 
very few things are to be had in the stores. The Moscow dress- 
would have to buy the buttons abroad, and this would 
involve the necessity of having ten permits, of v isiting ten Soviet 
Moreover, when the but- 
tons were received through the Commissariat for Fore ign Trade, 
they would be found to be red instead of green, as ordered, to 


be round instead of oblong, as required, and finally, the *y would 


be out of fashion.’ 


In the Moscow Economicheskaya Zhizn, there is a statement 
taken from one of Kameneff’s speeches in which he said that 
“no longer could we endure the condition under which only our 
Trade Delegations had the power to buy pins, soap, machinery, 
nail-files, and what not. 


clothing, Such a state of things is 


dying a natural death.’’ In this paper, also, we read that the 
foreign trade monopoly built up an enormous and clumsy ma- 
chine of Trade Delegations, that were slow and ine fficient, and 


it is related that in Berlin alone the Soviet Trade Delegation 
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personnel of eight hundred. ‘The Moscow Jsviestia ealls AN EDINBURGH SPANKING FOR AMERICANS 
on to the fact that despite the introduction of the new ie eo iy 

1, the Government will continue to exercise vigilance over HE CORRUPT ATMOSPHERE of war-time “‘propa-_ 
en trade, and it goes on to say: ganda” seems to have returned, it is said by some English 


| F ; sate writers, who deplore the rumors and hints spread all over 
“eT ; * u : 

.. os a Lo Ste anmere pci wehak ate obs be opened the world to the effect that England is done for. The anti- 
t iicut: even forges its ies SR ae ate oe ae English press of America, it is charged, sedulously proclaim in the 
‘eapital to hasten the development of the economic system of the largest type, the imminent collapse of Great Britain, “which 
country in branches that thus far have not been effectively con- meanwhile is paying America tribute,” and send their newspapers 
_ trolled by the State and by the cooperatives. But the working 
- lass must learn as soon as possible how to build up an efficient 
_ commercial organization of its own, and one which will be able 
_ gradually to force private capital out of the country.” 


_ 


x me 


Adverse critics of the Soviet régime are not stirred to enthusi- 
asm over the new foreign trade policy. According to the Pos-. 
liednia Novosti (Paris), there is nothing new about the so-called 
“mixed societies” for foreign trade, and in a very sarcastic tone 
it continues: 


“Attempts to organize such societies have been numerous. 
Some of them have failed quickly. Others have been more 
fortunate. Some of those now in existence are achieving rather 
unusual results. One such, for instance, is-the famous Russo- 
Turkish Society, which has the monopoly of importing into 
Russia various commodities from Near East countries, on the 
condition that it export the equivalent in Russian merchandise 
into the Near East. The result is that Greek and Turkish 
markets are loaded with Russian coal, oil, and cement, which 
are sold at ridiculously low prices, while in Russia these same 
articles are very expensive and constitute one of the causes of 
the general high cost of living. Thus the conquest of foreign 
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“The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate.’’ 


—The Mail (Birmingham). 


across the Canadian frontier with a peculiar satisfaction. Full of 
wrath at such misrepresentations, a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine seizes upon the issue to give Americans a picture of 
themselves that is not in the least intended to be flattering. Thus 
he says sareastically that they have a firm belief in the march of 
mind, and for them ‘“‘mind marches always, if it march in the, 
right direction, toward dollars.”’ It is then recalled that: - 


“Mr. Hoover has lately said, in the preliminary report which! 
he made as Secretary of Commerce, that ‘the standard of living 
in the United States was the highest in the country’s history, 
and therefore the highest in all history.’ Why he wrote the last 
seven words we do not know. Surely itis recognized all the world 
over that the United States can be compared only with them- 
selves. What have they to do with history? Before they came 
into being history was not, and they have marked their own 
marvelous progress by the breaking of all known records. You 
see them with one hand pocketing dollars, with the other dis- 
tributing ‘ideals’ to the dark and awestruck Europe. Think 
of the glory of being the only competitor in the race of wealth 


AS EXPECTED and comfort, and of outdistanecing your last achievement at 


After years of brainless communism, Soviet Russia is gradually dis- every lap! Surely the career of these States is without parallel, 
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- covering its need of capitalist brains. and if only gold can do the trick, in a few years all Europe will be 
The Daily Star (Montreal). on its knees in front of the United States, begging for the crums 


that fall from the heavily laden table of successful materialism. ’”’ 


markets is paid for by the Russian taxpayer, who must hand The higher the Americans climb, it is then asserted, the farther 
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out an extra 300 per cent. for such things as lemons, tea, ete. they travel from the rare chance of self-knowledge. Not for 
But the organizers of the mixed societies remain perfectly satis- them, it is said, is the maxim—‘‘ Know thyself!’’—for with their 


fied, for the foreign shareholders divide their profits with the 
communist shareholders, so that the Soviet comrades are by 
no means left in the lurch.” 


outward eye fixt upon the ladder of progress, whose every rung is 
marked by a vast increase of dollars, “‘how shall their mind’s eye 


a 


Piet inward upon themselves?” Ever since they revolted against 
England, we read further, which ‘‘ once was their mother country, 
but no longer is the mother country of their cosmopolitans, ” 
the Americans have been growing in “‘arrogance and wealth.” 
Many years ago, their own historian, Francis Parkman, gave 
them a warning which Blackwood’ s reproduces as follows: 


“«hose who in the weakness of their dissensions needed help 
from England against the savage on their borders have become a 
nation that might defy every foe but that most dangerous of all 
foes—herself, destined. to.a majestic future if she will shun the 
excess and perversion of the principles that made her great, 
prate’ less about the enemies of the past, and strive more against 
‘the enemies of the present, ‘resist the mob and the demagog as 
‘she resisted Parliament. and King, rally her power from the race 
> fOr gold ‘and the delirium of prosperity to make firm the founda- 
‘tions on which that prosperity. rests, and turn some fair propor- 
tion Of her vast ‘mental forces to other objects than material 
iprogtese and the game of party politics.’”” 


BRITISH SYMPATHY 
The Lender’s Lot. 
—The Daily Graphic 


But the United States did not heed Parkman’s warning, accord- 
ing to this contributor to Blackwood’s, and they went on their 
way toward wealth gaily, and without knowing what they 
meant or what they did. Tho they have attained the highest 
standard of living ever seen, he declares, they have guided their 
lives by other standards equally dangerous, and he goes on to say: 


“Their vanity persuades them to believe that, if they be present 
when any deed is done, they did it. It is this str ange hallucina- 
tion which causes them to boast aloud that they won the war. 
That they did nothing of the sort is proved by the number of the 
killed and wounded in each of the Allied armies, by the plain 
record of events. They achieved less than the smallest of the 
British Dominions. It may not be their fault. They came late 
into the war, untrained and uninstructed, and however willing 
the rank and file may have been, they were led by officers who 
did not understand their business. But nothing will serve them 
but to go about and to tell all and sundry that they were the 
authors of victory. They believe one another, tho nobody else 
believes them. and they will end by making themselves supremely 
ridiculous. That they should give a comic interpretation of the 
letters A. EH. F., and repeat that it means ‘After England Fails,’ 
ean not distress us. We know too well what our sufferings were 
and what were our achievements to care a jot what the Americans 
say. But what of them? Who shall respect those who respect 
themselves so little as to babble such things as these? But they 
have ‘the highest standard of living in the country’s history, and 
therefore the highest in all history.’ We are not likely to forget 
this eloquent statement. We can but ask whether it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 


All the gold stored in the Treasury of New York would not 
tempt this castigator of Americans to surrender British tradi- 
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tion, respect for intelligence, and care for eildeet of the mind. 
avers. There is very little that money can buy, he believes, | 
‘‘no sane man would demand from the gods the gift of Mi 
We read then: r 


‘‘We would rather have a dinner of herbs with contents 
and a little wine than all the dry banquets which the onslaselll c 
riches of the United States can provide. We know well enough 
that, as a result of the war, we are faced with many difficulties. — 
We know also that if we do not trust too fondly to the Govern- 
ment, if we recognize that all benefits come not from legislation 
but from a change of heart in the people, we shall overcome our 
difficulties. Meanwhile we do not ask the good opinion nor the 
help of the United States. So long as we pay our annual tribute, 
they can have nothing to say to us. A report, lately issued by ~ 
the British Federation of Industries, tells us what the United 
States think of us. ‘Even in the most friendly quarters,’ we are 
told, ‘the general impression seems to be that England is down 
and out. All our difficulties are exaggerated, and the progress 
we have made toward reconstruction ignored. We 
are painted as being at the merey of Communists. 
One hears that our plants are out-of-date, our 
methods antiquated, we can not compete, our spirit 
of initiative has deserted us; the British workman 
neither can nor will work.’ Jt is a pleasant picture, 
painted in the colors of amiability. But if the Ameri- 
cans count upon our being down and out, they will 
have a rude awakening.” 


This writer goes on to say that of course the 
English suffered more than the Americans did from 
the war, for the Americans ‘‘had not much to do 
with the war, except to make money out of it.’’ 
Now Britain, we are told, risked all her money, and 
all her men of military age, and has not yet had 
time to rebuild the fabrie of her life and trade. 
Presently, it is predicted, she will recover com- 
pletely, tho she has traveled far on the road to 
recovery even now. But until complete recovery 
comes, the deeds of her people must speak for her, 
and we read: 


‘“‘The British Federation of Industries suggests 


(London). that ‘one or two Englishmen of the highest stand- 


ing should visit the United States, and ina series of 
speeches in different parts of the country correct 
the harm done to British interests.’ For our part we have no 
faith in propaganda of this sort.”’ 


FRANCE’S NEED OF A STRONG MAN—If there were just 
one man in France great enough to establish a dictatorship, it 
might be the best thing that could happen to the country, 
according to some foreign observers there. But there is none, 
we are told, and all France has are ‘‘average politicians.’’ Her 
best men, are said to be too old to appear as rescuers, while the 
young ones are described as the product of the war and lacking 
stability and experience. Meanwhile we read in a Paris dispatch 
to the New York Times, that the Echo du Nord of Lille pub- 
lishes an open letter to Clemenceau, asking him to come to the 


help of his country, in these words: 


“Shut your books for a moment, leave your pen and forget 
your heartburns. Look toward the soil—this soil of France 
which your ardor and tenacity liberated from the foreigner. 
See what your successors have done with your victory, old and 
respected poilu, and grit your teeth and close your fists with 
anger. 

“We turn to you. Your juniors have quit and the young have 
lost their ideals. In the darkest hour the ancients are those who 
give the fullest meaning to events and dictate their duty to 
citizens who are still filled with love of the public weal. 

‘Speak to us. The enemy is no longer at Noyon—he is within 
each of us—he besieges our hearts and they give way a little more 
from hour to hour. Our governors watch, powerlessly, the ebb- 
ing tide which they started. Replace them. 

“You have been silent long enough. Tell us our watchword.” 
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“Diversion of lake water MNTEPRATIONRL BOR DARY er) 
through the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal may be offset by 
another diversion of a large 
volume of water that now 
flows uselessly and purpose- 
lessly to the Aretic Ocean 
from the wilds of the Cana- 
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““A Canadian engineer wee 
who has traversed this little- = 
known Northern area by oR 
canoe and trail may hold Ore oe 


the key to the restoration 
of Great Lakes levels with 2) 
corsequences that may be /p 
totaled up only in terms 
of millions, whether people, 
dollars, pounds of lake 
freight or electrical horse- 
power are considered. 

‘Lorne Campbell, of To- 
ronto, has just returned from the latest of his five-year explo- 
rations of the Patricia area, and with his conviction doubly 
strengthened that a sixth Great Lake may be added to the 
present chain, and a volume of water added to the Great 
Lakes sufficient to restore normal levels and at the same time 
provide the city of Chicago with an ample supply of water 
for drainage purposes. If this project be feasible, and many 
declare that nature has worked with man to make it entirely 
possible, the resultant benefits, even on a superficial survey, 
would be staggering in the bearing they have on many important 
phases of existence to the 40,000,000 dwellers in the area contigu- 
ous to and affected by the Great Lakes chain. 

“The writer has had the privilege for some months of discuss- 
ing with Mr. Campbell his plan for the saving of the Great Lakes. 
It was along the Albany River and its many tributaries that this 
summer’s route was scheduled. The Albany has been called 
‘the St. Lawrence of the North.’ Flowing northeast into James 
Bay, it carries an enormous volume of water through Hudson 
Straits and out to the North Atlantic. 

“The Albany basin lies between two heights of land running 
east and west. These natural divides converge at the eastern and 
the western ends, and the Albany is the neck of the bottle through 
which the waters make egress. 

“Stop the flow of the Albany River 
tion by means of a great dam. Build another dam 
Ogoki, a principal tributary of the Albany, and you have created 
an enormous basin or artificial lake twice the size of Lake Ou- 
tario. The flow of the Albany to the Arctic is checked and the 
water is stored for the use of mankind.” 
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WHERE ANOTHER GREAT LAKE MIGHT BE MADE 


This bird’s-eye map shows how two dams would form in the natural basin of the Albany Rivera new lake, two 
and a half times as large as Lake Ontario. 
into Lake Nipigon, through the Nipigon River and into Lake Superior. 


A canal less than two miles long would carry the water from this lake 


Campbell is certain that there is little low land, and that drag- 
line operations will provide for any ‘‘ fills” that may be required. 
Mr. Laut goes on: 


‘Disadvantages will be overbalanced by the immeasurable 
benefits that would accrue to the Great Lakes section, and more 
particularly to Ontario. To-day the city of Chicago is diverting 
through its drainage canal the equivalent of a river one-third the 
size of the Mississippi. The Chicago diversion is now affecting 
transportation clear to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, 
and the stranding of two ocean liners on their way to Montreal 
bears witness. 

‘‘Lake navigation to-day is only 75 per cent efficient, because 
of the fact that vessels loaded to full capacity scrape bottom in 
almost every lake harbor and channel. Plans for the expenditure 
of millions are now being forced upon various communities and 
apn. enormous amount is being spent to keep the avenues of these 
ereat inland seas open for safe navigation. 

“he Campbell plan for the restoration of lake levels con- 
templates the bringing into the lakes of a vclume of water 
sufficient to make unnecessary further harbor expenditure, and 
the canceling of large annual grants now devoted by the Federal 
Governments to keeping open the way for navigation. 

“The developments of hydro-electric power at Niagara Falls 
and other present and projected sites each would receive from the 
‘Sixth Great Lake’ at least 500,000 horse-power, and this benefit 
in itself, it is contended, would well reward the province of Ontario 
for the area required for flooding. 

‘“““Derhaps the project is too big to be grasped without 


considerable investigation,’ said Mr. Campbell, “but T am bold 
enough to state after careful research on the ground and over the 
streams concerned that it is entirely workable and feasible. Long 
before the idea of coupling this water system with the Great 
Lakes came, it always struck me how purposeless and how useless 
was the flow of this great volume of fresh water into the salt 
waters of Hudson Bay. It could never affect the navigation of 
the Arctic, and it would be an immeasurable boon to both coun- 
tries could it be turned to the use of the navigatory, powers and 
drainage interests of the Great Lakes. 

““Tt is remarkable to me that little more than a half-mile 
separates us from a portion of the Great Lakes system—Lake 
Nipigon and the Nipigon River—which drains into Lake Su- 
perior. First you would have a new lake with an area of at 
least 15,000 square miles, and a daily flow almost double the 
amount legally diverted by Chicago. Second, you would create 
a new carrying capacity for Great Lakes ships and automatically 
bring about a decrease in lake freight rates. Third, you would 
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HOW STRONG ARE YOUR DINNER PLATES? 


This machine determines the strength of chinaware. The 


through increasing arcs until the dish is broken. 


cut down or wipe out entirely the enormous annual outlay for 
the dredging of channels and harbors. The benefit to the entire 
fresh-water system would extend from Duluth clear to Quebec. 

“*The fourth benefit is the enormous gain in water-power. 
The available supply at Niagara Falls and other power sites would 
be increased by at least a half-million horse-power. The St. 
Lawre nee power project would be made greater. 

‘The province of Ontario, in addition to the benefit to ship- 
ping in which she would share, would have an immense amount of 
power added to her hydro-electric system. And theclearing of the 
timber from the area affected by the new lake would mean the 
employment of 20,000 men for from six to seven years. All the 
timber over the area would be cut and boomed before the water 
rose. Then it would be floated to pulp and paper mills, which 
would have to be built to accommodate it. There would be 
8,000 square miles of timber to be cut, and in addition a large 
new area would be opened up along the shores of the new lake. 
This would mean the biggest industrial development in Ontario 
for many as the largest mills in the world would be re- 
quire d to handle the supply available after the land was cleared. 

‘I have made rough estimates showing that everything could 
be done for $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, or less than one-third 
the cost of the P Yanal, in fact, than some of the 
great irrigation schemes. This could be divided, as to annual 
charges, among the -two Federal Governments and probably 
certain of the States and provinces 

““My hope is that sufficient interest may be aroused in my 
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sample is struck by the pendulum swinging 
Other experiments are described in the article opposite. 


proposal to Aaae about an investigation ie an a a coe 
mission appointed for the purpose by the two Governments. My 
conviction is firm after a survey of many bundreds of miles that 
northern Ontario holds the key to restored lake-levels, the lifting © 
of a great financial burden and a richer prosperity for ae peonis 
of the two countries involved.’”’ 


CRIPPLES AS CHAUFFEURS - 


DISABLED DRIVERS’ MOTOR CLUB is the latest 
development in England. In the course of a recent 
letter to The Times (London), its chairman, Mr. B. H. 
Austin, pointed out the difficulty of finding a definition of 
physical disability such as would debar a person from the right — 
to drive a car. Some years ago he underwent amputation of 
both his legs, but nevertheless he has covered an average of 20,000 
miles a year in his car, and offered 
to drive a magistrate, who ap- 
peared to believe in physical tests 
for motorists, either through the 
city at mid-day or at any speed 
he liked at the Brooklands race- 
track. Says The British Medical 
Journal (London), in a discussion 
of the matter: 

*“Mr. Austin drives his cars in 
the ordinary way by means of 
his artificial limbs. The members 
of his Disabled Drivers’ Club are 
mostly deficient in one or two 
limbs. Blindness is probably the 
only defect which ean be said cer- 
tainly to be a bar to motor driving. 
Deafness need not incapacitate, 
since the deaf can train their eyes 
to greater perfection than the or- 
dinary man attains. Defect in 
limbs, either from amputation or 
paralysis, does not necessarily 
disqualify, as Mr. Austin has 


shown. There remain for econ- 
sideration certain diseases or con- 
ditions, such as heart disease, 
epilepsy, apoplexy, alcoholism, 
neurasthenia (which in _ police 


courts appears to have some affin- 
ity to aleohol), insanity, and old 
age. None of these conditions 
seems to be sufficiently amenable 
both to diagnosis and prognosis 
to make systematic examination 
of motor-drivers justifiable. 

“Tt may be agreed that a man with aortie disease or angina 
pectoris, an en ptic, an insane person, and perhaps a man 
who has had a stroke, ought not to drive motor-ears. But the 
number of sue . persons who attempt to do so must be small, 
and the number of such persons who become involved in 
accidents still smaller. And tho serious heart disease or the 
paralysis following a stroke are detectable, how is the epile ptie 
or the madman to be made to give himself aw ay? As for the 
alcoholic, the neurasthenic, and the aged, few medical men 
would care to fix limits in these conditions within which drivi ing 
might be considered safe. 

‘If a man of eighty is to be barred because of his age from 
jog-trotting into the neighboring village in his light ear, why not 
make searching inquiries about the man who m: uy have happened 
on some occasion to go to sleep at the wheel? It would probably 
be useful if the medical profession told the public authoritatively 
that in certain cireumstances a man should refrain altogether 
from driving motor-ears. Such cireumstances might inelude 
ability to angina pectoris, to epilepsy, and a previous attack of 
apoplexy. With such information sufficient tly disseminated any 
sufferer from one of these conditions who caused an accident ¢ ould 
be properly dealt with. 

‘As for the aleoholie and the neurasthenic, the medical profes- 
sion may prefer to leave the fate of these persons to the wisdom 
of individual police-court magistrates. If a man ean not 
recognize that he is too drunk or too ‘ nervy’ to drive, he has 
himself to blame for his lack of judgment.’’ 


HOW MUCH HARD USAGE WILL THE GLAZE ON YOUR CHINA ENDURE? 


These plates have been tested for hardness of glaze by exposure to a stream.of sand falling at a constant rate from a measured height. The amount 


of abrasion is measured by changes in the amount of light reflected. 


American china has proven superior to French and German makes. 


WANTED—UNBREAK ABLE DISHES 


HE AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION, restaurant 

keepers, and the United States Army have been gathering 

statistics on the cost of the breakage of their dishes. 
The results, now announced, indicate, we are told in the New 
York Times, that doing business with crockery is expensive. 
One Eastern hostelry spends $60,000 annually for dishes sud 
glassware to replace those broken. A Chicago hotel reports 
that it spends $35,000 each year for imported chinaware alone. 
Hotel and restaurant managers say that they must allow for 
breakage of 20 per cent. of their dishes each year. Those who 
have studied the situation say that if the losses from dish-breaking 
of the publie dining-rooms in the United States could be tabulated 
the total would run into the millions of dollars.. Breakage in 
homes was not computed. We read further: 


“The Hotel Association is now cooperating in experiments at 
the Bureau of Standards ce- 
ramic laboratory to find a way 
to make dishes that will be 
less easily breakable. The 
army, before the agitation of 
the Hotel Association, sought 
to learn of better specifications 
for crockery. To make the 
present experiments productive 
of the widest possible benefit to 
industry, the scientists have 
included an exhaustive test of 
glass—window-glass, plate glass 
and shelf glass. Architects, en- 
gineers and builders are watch- 
ing these experiments. 

‘* A machine to test glass has 
been constructed that is capa- 
ble of exerting a pressure of 
100,000 pounds. It is so built 
as to smash pieces of the most 
resistant wire glass. A special 
pressure-measuring gage keeps 
track of the power necessary 
in each ease to break the glass. 
Apparatus contrived for deter- 
mining the wind pressure on 
window-glass may produce re- 
sults of value to architects. 
The glass is subjected to water 
pressure so regulated that it 
duplicates the vagaries of strong 
winds. 

‘Strips of all kinds of glass 
used in the arts and industries 
are also subjected. to strength 
tests. A saddle is suspended over the po. 
the glass. This saddle is connected wit ha swinging 
to the ordinary scale arm. ~A standardized bucket 1s placed on 
the far end of this arm, so that it will catch all the shot that 
flows from an adjoining shot tower when the gate is opened. 
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The shot pouring into the bucket that rests on the scale beam, 
which in turn is fastened to the saddle, exerts a constantly 
inereasing strain on the glass. When the glass breaks the shot 
bucket drops and hits a trigger that automatically stops the 
flow of shot. The transverse strength of the glass is determined 
in this way. 

“In testing the relative strength of various kinds of crockery 
submitted by hotel associations and crockery makers, different 
machines are used. The pendulum with a steel ball attached 
and a seale showing distance as well as hitting power is used 
against the plates, and an adaptation of it against the glasses 
and tumblers. The investigators say that a tumbler that can 
stand the test without breaking could be dropt four feet upon a 
concrete floor without damage. 

“Study is also given to the ‘cobweb cracks’ that occasionally 
appear in dishes. Detailed tests are made with. porcelain and 
enamel ware to determine their durability. Many thousand plates 
and more than 6,000 samples of plate glass, as well as innumera- 
ble kinds of china and crockery, have been broken in the tests. 

‘‘A kindred investigation conducted by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards is a close study of milk 
bottles. In the manufacture 
of milk bottles needless expense 
is incurred under present con- 
ditions because of a lack of 
uniformity in sizes and mark- 
ings required by the different 
States. To eliminate this 
souree of waste the Bureau of 
Standards is testing various 
bottles to establish specifica- 
tions for the container that 
best meets all requirements. 
These standards, will be the 
result of study and agreement 
among manufacturers, dairy- 
men and legislators. 

“Investigators point out that 
there are twenty-three sizes 
of milk-bottle caps, and the 
variety of bottles is even 
greater. Such confusion means 
ereat expense, ultimately borne 
by the consumer. Manufac- 
turers of bottles are compelled 
to keep on hand expensive 
molds with various markings, 
in order to make bottles to suit 
the legislation in each State. 
One State requires a bottle to 
be filled to within a quarter of 
an inch of the cap, while an- 
other states that the bottle 
must be entirely full, others 
allowing varying degrees and 
standards of contents and size. 

‘““Mhe tests have established the superior strength of American- 
made. glassware and crockery. French and German china has 
not been able to withstand so well as American china the abuse 
and the sudden changes of heat and cold such as commercial 


USED CHINA 


According to the Bureau 2ood china- 


ct in less than five quenchings. 


dish-washing machines exert.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


A TITIAN OF FIRST RANK WON BY MINNEAPOLIS 


OT TO SPEAK MERELY in terms of its great price of 
$200,000, the new Titian acquired by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts sets a milestone in the art history of 

America. This great master, whose life was somewhat fully 
sketched by us in comments on the cover of our issue of Novem- 
ber 28, is now repre- ; 
sented in America by an 
example that compares 
with some of those in 
the great European gal- 
leries. In a monograph 
by-Raymond Henniker- 
Heaton, published by 
the* Reinhardt galleries, 
we learn the provenance 
of this painting and 
acquire some comments 
on its artistic qualities. 
First as to the picture 
itself : 


“The picture portrays 
Christ tempted by a 
handsome youth who 
holds in his extended 
hands a stone and chal- 
lenges Christ to perform 
the miracle of turning it 
into bread, thus giving to 
the tempter proof that 
he is the Son of God. 
The head and shoulders 
of Christ are painted 
almost -in full light 
against a dark green-blue 
background, relieved by 
the bright light which 
encompasses the head. 
The hair and beard en- 
circling the face are dark 
brown and the flesh is re- 
fined in color and painted 
in a light key. The out- 
spread hand rests across 
the body, and the left 
hand is partly visible but 
in lower tone. The tunic 


Courtesy Reinhardt Galleries, New York 


WON FROM 

1S purple and the mantle A Titian of first rank acquired by the Minneapolis Institute of 
blue. A white under- petition with Dr. B 

garment shows above 

the tunic and is again 

visible on the wrist. The youth, of whom the head, shoulder, 


arm and hands are visible, leans forward with 
He stretches out 


upturned face. 
his hands, holding the stone before Christ. 
The boy’s hair is rich light brown, and the face and arm are 
painted in warm golden color. The part of his tunie showing on 
the shoulder and upper part of the arm is bronze and white. | 
“*“The Temptation’ was painted about 1530. One picture very 
close to it in technique, and executed during the same period, is 
the ‘Mary Magdalene’ in the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
of Christ’s which Titian very closely. 
We find it in similar pictures such as ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ in the 
Louvre, ‘Christ with the Globe,’ in the Vienna Museum, and 
‘Bust of Christ,’ in the Pitti Palace in Florence. But the most 
important work in which it is to be seen is the ‘Tribute Money,’ 
in the Dresden Gallery, a picture with the same theme as ‘The 
Temptation.’ The Minneapolis painting, without having the 
superlative unity in design of the Dresden picture, has, in addi- 


The type 


face 18s one to adhered 


BERLIN: “THE TEMPTATION’ 


sode of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 


tion to a characteristic attractiveness, which accords a work by 
Titian a greater public interest, a wider range of Titianesque 
qualities in both color and style. When we find a work of art 
possessing qualities easily understood, and arrived at without 
concession to esthetic character, we have the most desirable 
acquisition a public gallery can make. Each face in ‘The Temp- 
tation’ is likely to meet 
universal approval. In 
Christ’s there is general- 
ization with extraordi- 
nary penetration. The 
features are at once 
noble, human and im- 
personal. The radiating 
light at the back of the 
head illumines and gives 
dramatic spirit to the 
dark greenish-blue back- 
ground, and accentuates 
the rich and fine texture 
of the hair. The head, 
well constructed and with 
firmly but delicately chis- 
eled features, has majesty 
and simplicity. The ex- 
tended hand expresses 
the passing thoughts and 
feelings indicated in the 
face. Both are painted 
with much refinement in 
a high key and with color 
of extreme purity. The 
surface is smooth and 
subtle in its warm tone. 
The hand, fully lighted 
and sensitively drawn 
against the purple and 
blue drapery creates an 
effective arrangement of 
eolor. 

“Titian was fond of 
introducing into his pic- 
tures a figure in an in- 
quiring attitude. The 
contrast between the 
golden tone of the boy’s 
head, which is modified 
in tone by glazes, and 
the cooler color in Christ 
is marked. How Titian- 
esque is this youth! The 
luminosity of the flesh, 
his fair hair, and bronze- 
eolored tunie, contribute 
warmth to the rest of 
the picture, which is painted in cooler and more delicate eolor.”’ 


Arts, after a com- 


Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Director of the 
in Berlin, places this as the pendant and companion to the 
“Tribute Money,” 


Kaiser Friedrich Museum 


another canvas by Titian hanging in the 


Dresden gallery. There Christ is tempted with gold by an aged, 
bearded man. ‘‘The Temptation” is not only the same in theme 
as the Dresden picture, but also similar in composition and 
drawing, and even perhaps more colorful. It came into possession 
of the Orleans family early in the eighteenth century. In 1793 
the Orleans pictures were sold to a Brussels banker and shortly 
afterward passed to England, where a syndicate composed of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Carlisle and Lord Gower were the 
purchasers. Afterward it 


was acquired by an Englishman 


ee 
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named T. Hope, a distinguished connoisseur, who owned a fine 
collection of Italian pictures. Quite recently the picture came to 
light again, and Dr. Bode and Dr. Friedlander tried to acquire 
it for the Berlin Museum. Not having the large purchase price 
they offered in exchange a number of their pictures by important 
masters. The German Government, however, vetoed the negotia- 
tion. ‘‘Dr. Bode, commenting upon this failure, says that in his 
fifty years of curatorship of this museum, it has always been his 
greatest wish to acquire a Titian of the importance and rank of 
this picture, that this is the first and only 
opportunity he has had to gratify his desire, 
and that he greatly regrets the failure to 
acquire it.”’ 


RODIN’S UNRULY PUPIL 


HE MASTER whom many Amer- 

ican students of sculpture journey 

to Paris to study with has now 
come among us in his own works. The 
mountain comes io Mahomet and it is seen 
to reduce somewhat of its altitude, at least 
in the opinion of those American. critics 
who side with the French . opposition. 
Emille Antoine Bourdelle, the sculptor whose 
work is now for the first time shown in 
any mass in America, was the pupil of Rodin, 
who departed from the master’s tradition 
and created a school of his own. Rising up 
in opposition to so potent a-venius as 
Rodin he found his way not easy, even in 
a land which cherishes its own artists as 
does France. It is not strange then that 
Bourdelle should find here also some dis- 
with the 
the world, says Helen Appleton Read, in 


senting voices. France, rest of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘was so completely 
under the domination of the Rodin tradi- 
tion that the very idea of a new sculptural 
tradition, and moreover one emanating 

From this as a 
starting-point, Mrs. Read, in her long notice of the sculpture 


shown last month at the Grand Central Galleries, gives first 


from a pupil of Rodin, was inconceivable.”’ 


some points of centrast between the two men: 


‘Rodin was the last of the great individualists. But he gave 
to sculpture an office for which it was not essentially fitted. 
Stone and bronze were for him mediums for philosophic thought 
or human passion —to search out the disturbing intimacies of 
the heart, unfathomable instincts and undiscovered passions 
wasfor him the office of sculpture. Rodinalonewasable to do this. 
In the hands of men of lesser talent, frozen passion or embodied 
thought becomes ridiculous, and we have the many examples of an- 
guished, distorted and intertwined forms emerging from rocks, 
which hisworkinspired. However, so great was his genius, so Olym- 
pian his domination that it was impossible during his lifetime to con- 
ceive of sculpture taking a trend other than that prescribed by him. 

‘But already the Rodin tradition With 
sculpture has come back to the tradition of the great plastic 
periods of Egypt, Greece, Chaldea, Nineveh and Burgundy of 
the Middle Ages. Which tradition is that sculpture can not exist 
for itself but only as the handmaid of architecture; that it must 
be able to exist in any light, not depend upon certain specialized 
Bourdelle, 
pupil and collaborator that he was, was the first to throw over 
the Rodin domination and preach the doctrine uf the dependence 
of sculpture to the wall—the first of the moderns to conceive, as 
did the ancients, of sculpture as an adornment to architecture 
and so re-relate it to the past. This return to the laws of monu- 
mental sculpture is the origin of his style. As the critic Frangois 
Fosea says of Bourdelle’s sculpture: ‘A group by him is not a 
bouquet suspended from a tree, it is the actual flower born of the 
tree. It expands on its stone building, and can not be separated 
from it. Bourdelle finds in his way the great tradition. 


is past. Bourdelle 


lighting, as was so often the ease with Rodin’s work. 
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THE MASTER’S HEAD 


Bourdelle was Rodin’s pupil, and this 
head shows what he thought of him. 


al 


“Because Bourdelle has looked down the long corridors of the 
past and chosen for his inspiration the simplified forms of the 
hierarchical figures of Egypt, the geometric figures of the Chal- 
dean reliefs, the sheathed figures of archaic Greece and the 
smiling Madonnas of the Gothie cathedral, he has been accused 
of too great borrowing, of being without a personal genius, of not 
knowing quite whither he is going. It is fairer to say that he 
rediscovers rather than imitates, that through a similarity of 
intention and a kinship with their spirit he creates along similar 
lines. If he must use his vast technical knowledge to remain 
purely plastic and simple, then these unknown temple builders 
had perforce to be simple because their tech- 
nical knowledge and tradition was such that 
they could not be otherwise. They were 
obliged to make their sculpture subservient 
to the temple and palace, because they were 
employed as decorators and had not yet 
conceived for seulpture any other office.” 


The Bourdelle collection was brought to 
this country by Mr. Conger Goodyear, 
direetor of the Albright Gallery in Buffalo, 
and is now on exhibition in Pittsburgh be- 
fore going to Chicago, Detroit and finally 
Buffalo. There are forty-eight pieces in the 
exhibition, minus, of course, the large monu- 
mental works impossible of transportation. 
To quote Mrs. Read again: 


“The collection makes an impressive 
ensemble with the over life-size Virgin of 
Alsace in the center of the main gallery. 
This is a memorial to the return of Alsace 
and Lorraine to the mother country and is 
placed on the hill of Niederdruck in the 
Vosges Mountains. It is unfortunate for 
the general effectiveness of the exhibition 
that bronze and white plaster should have 
been shown side by side, in fact, that any 
white plaster statues should be included, 
since nothing so kills form, however fine 
and subtle it may be, than the deadly 
whiteness of plaster. The plaster should 
have been given a kindly patine. 

“What are the qualities that strike the 
observer who sees Bourdelle’s - sculpture 
for the first time? A lyric, epic quality 
—a sensation of being transported to the heroic periods. Archaic 
is the phrase one hears most frequently used as the apotheosis 
of his. work. But not foreedly, stylistically archaic. Not the 
sophisticated precious archaisms which pertain to so large an 
extent among the Prix de Rome men. Bourdelle is archaic 
beeause he is Attic and akin temperamentally and through 
circumstance of birth to those artists of a simpler time. His 
nymphs and goddesses are sisters of the smiling Orantes which 
adorned aprimitive acropolis, his stiff-gestured dancers and 
spade-bearded warriors are similar to those in the geometric reliefs 
used to decorate the enameled palacesat Nineveh; his Madonnas 
might have stept from one of the thousand niches of Chartres. 
His works radiate a strange exciting aura of enchantment. 
Those mythological in subject seem to be animated with: the 
very odor and color of the bright days of Hellas. 

““Altho Bourdelle is primarily a maker of monumental en- 
sembles, we see him in the present collection as a lyric and epic 
poet and modeler of extraordinary portrait busts. Hither of 
these expressions alone would serve to place him in the foremost 
ranks of contemporary sculpture. Bourdelle’s nudes and those 
of Rodin’s make an interesting comparison. 3ourdelle’s are 
singularly chaste and lacking in the odor of sensuality, which is 
his master. Bourdelle’s figures are 
nymphs and goddesses, while Rodin’s are always women, name 
them what he will. the innocence of the 
eolden age, while Rodin’s are possest of satyrs and suggest the 
It is as if the architectural 
discipline which Bourdelle imposed upon himself led to a like 
discipline of the spirit and the flesh. Strange that Rodin should 
have admired Bourdelle’s nudes. He said of them: 
‘His sculpture is alive; it is Attic. From the Greeks he brings 


ever present in those of 
Bourdelle’s suggest 


ecstasy of a very human embrace. 


so greatly 


the last nuances of color.’”’ 


Mr. 
the 


Forbes Watson, writing in the New York World, has not 


same tone of admiration. He rather gibes at American 


worship of foreign celebrities, and warns that Fe Gat artists 
who are idolized by American esthetes lose prestige by exhibiting 
their work to the general American public,” which he turns 
into an argument for holding the exhibition: 


“The American’s opinion of a particular French artist is apt 
to be colored by the prestige of French art in general. And to 
lessen the debilitating influence of our esthetic snobs upon native 
production it is important to hold such exhibitions as the present 
and to publish as widely as possible the work, sayings and ideas 


Courtesy of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
“OVERMANNERED AND TOO GERMANIC” 


Was the criticism on Bourdelle’s 
Champs Elysées, Paris. He is 


of a European figure like Bourdelle. Our graduation from 
provincialism depends upon such exhibitions, upon reducing the 
Bourdelles of Europe from grandiose myths to righily propor- 
tioned realities.”’ 


And Mr. Watson gives in his own testimony: 


“The present exhibition, which includes in bronze and plaster 
reproduction a number of the most famous pieces made by Bour- 
delle, is sufficiently extensive to show Americans why the French 
have so often called Bourdelle an arranger rather than a creator. 
Obviously, Bourdelle is often stylistic to the point of affectation, 
as in the reliefs for the Théat 
always his better taste saves him from being as exaggerated or 
hollow as a Mestrovie. When the decorative reliefs were first 
placed on the Champs Elysées Theater they were criticized by his 
fellow-artists as being overmannered and t 

“The ability of Bourdelle, his tremendous energy and his 
genuine gift for sculpture would combine to make an overwhelm- 
ing effect were it not that a creeping sense of doubt is created by 
his constant gesture of force. Whoever said that 
be as great as Daniel Webster looked might 
sculpture could be Bourdelle’ To-day, of 
course, due partly to the army of students that have proceeded 
_from Bourdelle’s studio, tl all the fashion, so that 

Sourdelle’s sculpture finds a public predisposed toward it. Much 
of the archaistic drapery and other details in Bourdelle’s work 
would look rather tricky if seen beside the profounder formalizing 
of the true archaic.”’ 


re des Champs Elysées, but nearly 
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relief decorations on the fagade of the ThéAtre des 


“often stylistic to the point of affectation.” in one detail of the cost of production. 
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ARE BOOKS TOO COSTLY? 


HE GANGPLANK SEEMS TO STIR men’s ded 
to crucial thinking. What is the change from land to by 


water or vice versa that produces this mental crisis? 
Men arrive from Europe with brand new opinions that the 


newspapers rush to print; or they go to sea with a backward — 


glance of warning or menace. Mr. Winston Churchill put out 
the other day for Bermuda and warned the country at large 
that he would write no more novels. The reason 
for such a decision was not alleged and it may 
seem a non sequitur that Mr. Churchill followed 
up the statement with the charge that novels, or 
rather books in general, cost too much. ‘This is a 
sort of challenge to publishers that they have not 
been slow to take up and answer. The fact is ad- 
mitted. Book prices have risen along with those of 
other commodities; but if rising manufacturing costs 
are a burden to the publisher, rising salaries are a 
resource to the purchaser. The press thus quotes 
Mr. Churchill: 


“‘The price of books to-day is beyond the reach 
of those who love them. A good book is to be 
cherished and kept and read and reread. People 
who can’t afford to pay $2 or $2.50 for a book now 
must get them out of the public libraries. Something 
is lost. They miss the associations of good books 
and the pleasure of possessing them and rereading 
them at their leisure. 

‘*T am fed up with the modern purveyors of books. 
People read them. because somebody else says they 
are good, and they get others to read them. I 
won’t turn loose the stories I have written for my- 
self, to be sold at high prices to people who won’t 
appreciate them.” 


On the economie side of the question, Mr. Robert 
McGlaughlin, business secretary of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, furnishes to the 
New York World some facts and figures little 
known to the public at large on the costs of intro- 
ducing a book: ‘ 


“The average novel sold in 1914 for $1.35; to- 
day it sells for $2, an increase of 55 per cent. In 
1914 presswork was done for $1.75 an hour; to-day 
the price is $5 an hour, an inerease of 186 per cent. 
The entire 
cost of production of a novel to-day is 106 per cent. 
greater than in 1914. Thus, while the cost of pro- 
duction has advanced 106 per cent., the retail price of books 
has advanced only 55 per cent.” 


If Mr. 
observes that the more important 


the New York 
question concerns 


Churchill was thinking about novels, 
Times 


higher-priced works such as biography, history or travel: 


‘““While many will agree with him in the belief that $2 or $2.50 
is too much to pay for a novel, there are the lending libraries that 
for twenty-five cents or so will let most of us have all we want of 
most novels. Where the public suffers is in the field of the solider 
books—travels, memoirs, histories, and the like. Hardly any of 
these can be bought for less than $5, and many of them, being 
divided into two or more volumes, cost from $6 up to $12 and 
sometimes more. These are prohibitive prices for the majority. 

“Just why these larger books should be so expensive is not 
revealed to the uninitiate. Possibly the only reason is that the 
publishers and the authors need the money. Some think that 
both would get more money if they did not ask for so much from 
each potential buyer, and there is always the lurking hope on the 
part of the public that some day it may be possible to do here 
what is done habitually in France with books of all sorts— 
publish them in paper covers and very lightly sewn, to be put in 
permanent form by the buyer later if he chooses to do it.”’ 


An answer to this further objection is offered by the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce: 


“A beautiful reversal of a universal business principle is 
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proposed in the book trade. It is that the better the book the 
cheaper the price for which it is sold, should be the rule. That 
applies, economically, to only one book, the Bible, whose 
prodigious circulation is assured. It would indeed be ideal if all 
manufacture and distribution could profitably be undertaken on 
that plan. Then we would have announcements like this: 

“Best grade flour, $4 a barrel; poorer grades from $6 to $10 
a barrel. Tailor-made suits, silk lined, latest style, $18; ready- 
made suits with cheap linings and of inferior materials, $50 to 
$125. Genuine silk hose, all the latest shades, best makes, 75¢ 
a pair; poorly finished, part cotton hose from $1.50 to $4 a pair.’ 

“Book values are hard to fix equitably, when the publisher is 
ignorant whether or not their contents will create a large or small 
demand. In the matter of novels, now in controversy since 
Winston Churchill has refused to print new ones he has written 
because the two-dollar standard price is in his opinion a practical 
bar to the wide circulation of what newspaper men call ‘good 
stuff,’ there are things which might be said on both sides. 

“But perhaps established publishers know best for what price 
they can afford to assume the risks of publication. When it is 
said a novel costs only from sixteen to eighteen cents a copy in 
editions running into the hundreds of thousands, the profits are 
large. If gifted authors want their stories sold cheap, let them 
get dollar-a-book publishers, if they can. Then quality and 
genius will sell for less than mediocrity and inferiority, which 
might be a good thing in some eases, altho it is a notorious fact 
that in all things material or-spiritual the better is always worth 
more than the worse. But after Mark Twain’s experience as a 
publisher, authors have been shy about publishing their own 
works.” 


lf Mr. Churchill’s remedy is price-cutting he has an answer in 
the experiment tried once before and now reported on by Mr. 
Charles Phelps Cushing in The Independent: 


“To get at the erux of the matter as quickly as possible, I paid 
a call on one of the biggest wholesale book firms in the land. 
There I encountered an unemotional business man who prefaced 
his remarks by declaring that to him books were as so much 
eordwood; he sold them just as dispassionately as he might sell 
hardware. He further confessed that he never read book reviews. 
He had been in this trade half his life, but the one serious crisis 
he had seen it face was some time back, eighteen or twenty years 
ago, when motion-pic- 
tures and the ‘wireless’ 
first began to demand seri- 
ousattention. Thatcrisis, 
however, was not con- 
cerned with any menace 
from these mechanical 
rivals. A cutthroat price- 
slashing was then the peril 
of the book business. When 
it was ended, the prosper- 
ity of the trade began to 
improve, and with only 
slight fluctuations the 
‘eurve’ had gone steadily 
upward ever since. So 
far as he could ascertain, 
the radio and the movies 


had not cramped to any 

appreciable extent thx 

erowth of book sales. In 

fact, tho fewer titles were 

being issued now ‘than 

twenty years ago, many 

more books were being 

sold. But in the way of 

eeneral trends it appeared 

that the sales of popular 

novels were ‘just about 

holding their own,’ bol- 

Spe pera stered up by the heavy de- 
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what the trade calls 

‘serious books’ a tremendous new activity was evident, espe- 


cially since the war. The-thing of paramount importance was 
the great increase in the number of booksellers. ial 
‘“““Where there used to be one store in a small city, he said, 
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' humerous new outlets— 


‘for this week’s cover is 


98 


‘now there are two; and the rivalry is healthy. New York City 
has three or four times as many bookstores as it used to have. 
Most other cities have twice as many; and we are exerting every 
book outlet 


effort to see that any Main Street which hasn’t a 
gets one as soon as pos- 
sible. We estimate now 
that we have upward of 
10,000 stands selling 
books. And because of 
these stands, the book 
trade flourishes in the face 
of radio and movie compe- 
tition. Exeept for these 


twice as many as we used 
to have—we might now be 
facing a crisis. But the 
fact is that we aren’t.’”’ 


THE COVER—Peter 
Paul Rubens, whose can- 
vas forms the decoration 


represented here in one 
of his supreme character- 
istics—opulence. Hven 
his cherubie children, his 
fruit and flowers, partake 
of that tumulose qual- 
ity which is seen in his 
wide-spreading canvases, 


mainly of women. The 
THE POLISH POET AND EXILE 


whole earth seems to 
. rons 4 Mickiewicz (1798-1855) portrayed in 
speak of rich living be the Rodinesque manner. 


neath his brush. He was z 
born in Siegen, West- 

phalia, June 29,1577. He attended school in Antwerp and 
studied under Verhaegt, a mediocre landscape painter, from 
whom he passed to Adam van Noort, and later Otto van Veen. 
The last-named initiated him into the qualities of the Italian 
School and induced him to make the journey to the south, 
where he made copies of the old masters. His first commission, 
which was the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ now in the Madrid 
Museum, came from the city of Antwerp. Religious subjects fre- 
quently engaged his brush. One of the greatest of these is 
“The Descent from the Cross” in the Antwerp Cathedral. 
Around 1615 he painted ‘‘The Madonna Surrounded by Chil- 
dren,’’ now hanging in the Louvre, and also “‘The Children with 
a Fruit Garland,’ the subject reproduced on our cover, which 
new hangs in the Pinakothek, Munich. His works are numerous 
and deal with mythological as well as religious themes. They 
are to be found in almost every leading gallery of Europe. His 
representations of the human figure, too full blown for some 


ourtesy Grand Central Galleries, New York 


tastes, are yet expressive of the vigorous, if somewhat gross, 
“In power of invention 
The lofty 
strain of his composition, his extraordinary facility of production 


life of the race from which he sprung. 
he can be compared only to Diirer and Rafael. 


and sensuous brillianey of color, his inimitable treatment of the 
nude, and wonderful luminosity of flesh tones, exercised a far- 
reaching influence upon his contemporaries and disciples which 
was felt in Flemish art for more than a century, extending to 
every branch of painting.’’ So the article in the ‘‘New Inter- 


national Eneyclopedia’’ summarizes this painter. Continuing 


this eritie adds: 


“In the nineteenth century he proved an inspiration to the 
Romanticist movement not only in Belgium, but in Hurope. Of 
his extremely numerous pupils Van Dyck was the most famous 
and Theodor van Thulden was his favorite. The number 
of his paintings exceeds 1.200. He also educated a school of 
engravers, which acquired fame through the reproduction of 
his renowned works, and a large number of drawings bear 
witness to his industry in that field also.”’ 
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orts as regarding the vote 
as “a ‘great victory, inasmuch as 


this is the first time since the 


~ separation in 1844 that the 
churches have reached the stage 
of voting.’”’ The Northern Meth- 
odists voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of reunion. In the South 
the vote in the annual conferences 
was 4,528 for and 4,108 against, 
showing an actual majority in 
favor of the plan; but the Southern 
Chureh requires a majority of 
three-fourths, under which rule 
the plan was decisively rejected. 
Differences in tradition and in 
present view-point and the racial 
question are held to be the chief 
obstacles in the South to reunion. 
Dr. A. J. Lamar, senior publishing 
agent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, a member of the 
Alabama Conference, and said to 
be a strong opponent of the pres- 
ent plan of unification, says, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch, that the main obstacle 
to ratification was that the plan 
‘“does not provide for the settle- 
ment of two great questions, and 
makes no provision for a constitu- 
tion for the United Church.” 
He asserts that ‘‘the two branches 
of Methodism differ in their atti- 
tude toward the negro question 
and that the plan does not pro- 
vide for the cessation of competi- 
tion between the two denomina- 
tions in the same territory, in 
other words, does not prevent 
building altar against altar.”’ He 
adds: ‘I think that for the wel- 
fare of the future of Methodism 
in the South our people should 
accept the verdict of the annual 
conferences, regardless of whether 
it be for or against unification. 
The prosperity of Methodism 
in the Southern States in the 
future is vastly more important 


to my mind than the question of unification or non-unification. ”’ 
Remarking that there are no important differences between the two 
churches in the matter of creed, and that they conform to almost 
identical religious practises, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot observes: 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
By Marie DRENNAN 


JESUS said, “T am the Light of the World.” 
Have you ever thought what He said? 


Do you picture the red 

Feeble spark 

Of a lantern held out in the dark 

As Holman Hunt painted it? ... 

Rather behold 

The terraced clouds lined with gold, 

The violet mist 

That has kissed 

The crag of the glacier where 

It cuts into shimmering air!— 

Or the old | 

Mellow moon, like motherhood holy and white, 
Caressing the night— 

The cold 

Clean light of the stars when the snow 
Lies soft on the meadows below— 

The glow 

Of the pendulous bronze lamps which hold 
The tongues of prayer over a shrine— 
The hope in the candles that shine 

Far out on the world 

To welcome us home to the fire, and surprise 
The answering flame in our eyes! 


Yet this is not all that He said. 


For the light of the world 

Is encurled 

In the heart 

Of a rose, is a part 

Of the slim silver note 

Of the cardinal’s throat, 

Is within 

The fair silken skin 

Of a child, 

In the wild 

Strong green of the tree, 

The red blood in you and in me. 
For if light were denied for a day, 
We frail little things 

That move upon wings, 

That move upon feet, 

That reach out in sweet 

Leaves and blossoms, must wither away! 


Jesus said, “I am the Light of the World.” 
Have you ever thought what He said? 


—Good Housekeeping (New York). 


ing several of the bishops. 
weapon, even including some ammunition not of Southern 
manufacture. 

“The opposition did not stop with criticism of the plan. It 
attacked the basic principle of union and characterized the 


ond of these iss 


historical grounds, it seems 
to say that in the first and 
last one is to be found no per- 
manent bar to unification. It is 
not to be denied that Southerners _ 
do not view the race question from _ 
the same angle as people in the — 
North. Nor can it be denied that — 
the South is on the whole more — 
inclined to orthodoxy in religious 4 
belief thanisthe North. Butother — 
denominations have successfully 
surmounted sectional differences 
of this nature and it would, there- __ 
fore, seem well within the range 
of possibility for the Methodists 
to do the same. The hostility to 
the plan of Methodist unification 

in the South will prove a source of 
regret to all who believe that ina 
reunited country the need for sec- 
tional divisions is at an end.” 


The plan started out propi- 
tiously, notes the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate. It was framed in 
1923 by the joint commission of 
fifty, with only three dissenting 
votes, all from the Southern group. 
The Northern General Conference 
in May, 1924, approved it by a 
vote of 802 to 13,and the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Southern 
Chureh, on July 4, 1924, took 
similar action by a vote of 297 to 
75. The Annual Conferences of 
the Northern Church approved it 
by a vote of, ministerial, 19,521 
to 672; lay, 6,910 to 179, with a 
few precincts missing. ‘The one 
thing needful to validate the ac- 
tion and unite the long-severed 
branches of Episcopal Meth- 
odism,”” says this Northern Ad- 
vocate, “‘was a three-fourths vote 
of the Southern Conferences. 
This has now definitely failed,” 
and the plan, we are told with 
some bitterness, is “dead, stone 
dead.’’ Who killed it? Acecord- 
ing to the New York Advocate, 


“The plan has been defeated 
by a small but determined and 
influential group in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, inelud- 


They fought it with every available 


Mf 
* 


ie 


_ Methodist Episcopal Church as unfit for such a partnership. 
Hereditary animosities of the ’40s and ’60s were galvanized, 
The ashes of sectional prejudice were fanned into flame. Tho 
‘social equality of the negro’ was made a bugaboo, and as a last 
resort 16 was represented that in Unification the Southern 
Methodists would find themselves unequally yoked up with 
unbelievers, so far, it was alleged, had the Northern Methodists 
departed from the faith of the common fathers. The Southern 
Methodist press has been editorially fair and even generous. But 
it has had to publish many contributions of an opposite com- 
plexion. The result of this agitation by pen and press and voice 
has been to exhume so many buried issues, generate such base 
suspicions, and reveal so much lurking prejudice as to amaze 
even those Southerners who had supposed that they understood 
their own people. The ministry, be it said, withstood the attack 
of the anti-Unificationists better than the laity. It is said to be 
the lay vote which has determined the result, and it is predicted 
that even in the Southern General Conference that meets next 
May the ministerial delegation will be pre- 
dominantly Unificationist, in spite of all that 
has happened. The courage and persistency 
with which the ministerial leaders have 
carried on the campaign for the plan deserves 
high praise. Throughout the bitter conflict 
which has been raging south of the line they 
have shewn a largeness of vision, an apprecia- 
tion of the world situation, a generosity of 
spirit, and a confidence in their Northern 
brethren which makes us all the more eager 
for a closer fellowship. They were not willing 
to be outloved or outtrusted. Tho defeated, 
they have laid the foundations for another 
and more successful effort when next the 
gravitation of like mind and heart draws 
these two kindred Churches toward each 
other.” 


So, the New York Advocate remains opti- 
mistic, and believes that unification itself is 
not dead. ‘‘Our people,’’ it says, ‘‘are 
committed to the basie idea. The South 
has come nearer than ever to accepting 
it. . . . More surely than ever, union, real 
union, is on the way.” The Central Chris- 
tian notes that where the two 
branches of Methodism are in closest touch, 
where they know each other best, the over- 
whelming vote of the sister church has been 
And speaking for 


Advocate 


for ‘‘getting together.” Dr. ©. H. 


itself, The Central Advocate says: 


‘Our own reaction to the voting in the 
Church, South, contains, as we search our 
own mind, little criticism of that vote. The motivating influ- 
ence in the minds of great numbers of those who stept to the 
secretary’s table and reported their vote in the sacred box was 
one of conviction, and by no means one of animosity. If in any 
case, among others, it was crass and unfair (as for example on the 
color question), that seems to us a childish propaganda which 
determined to put our church in a position absurdly incorrect. 
ut that will vanish on acquaintance. Let’s get acquainted. 


Natural disappointment is exprest by The Christian Herald 
(New York), but it thinks it ‘useless to indulge in regrets and 


especially in eriticisms.’’ This non-denominational journal says: 


‘‘We find solace, however, in the reflection that the cultivation 
of fraternity and good feeling can go on unabated, tho unification 
fail. ‘The application of force naturally creates bitterness and 
alienation and tends to drive the factions farther apart. Divisive 
questions may seem of little importance to the majority on 
either side; but voluntary unions, whether between two Indy id- 
uals or two churches, can not be perfect unless love be the 
controlling motive.” 

Meanwhile, a dispateh in the Boston Herald reports that 
“determined leaders of Northern Methodism are going to: start 
the proceedings all over again as from the beginning. They 


i i ne ultimately ¢ hat without 
are convinced that union must come ultimately and that wit 


healing the breaches within the Protestant bodies themsely 


there can be no hope of realizing the ideal of church unity. 


The Literary Digest for January 2, 1926 


Courtesy of the Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


OF MARTYR STUFF 


Barlow, who swallowed 
flukes to learn how to kill them and 
thus save their victims in China. 


“GREATER LOVE HATH NO-MAN’— | 


HE MARTYRS TO MEDICINE make up an army 

whose services to humanity are as limitless, we are told, 

as posterity. Recently six English doctors were inocu- 
lated with living cancer germs to test the Gye-Barnard theory 
that cancer is caused by a virus which is harmless without 
a certain chemical agent. They are still waiting to see. Now 
comes the story of an American missionary doctor who swallowed 
a quantity of flukes, an intestinal parasite which claims countless 
victims in China, in order to bring them alive to this country | 
to be studied. Some years ago, writes Dr. James H. Franklin 
in The Missionary Review of the World (New York), Dr. C. H. 
Barlow was discharged from a sanitarium at Saranac Lake, 
New York, where he had been successfully treated for pulmonary 
tuberculosis, deliberately contracted in order 
to save a Chinese patient’s life. Ready 
again to report for work in the mission field, 
he went to Dr. Franklin, who is secretary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, and asked to be sent back to China. 
After spending a few ‘months in post-grad- 
uate study at the London School of Tropical ' 
Medicine, Dr. Barlow returned to the field 
of his first adventure with death, and there 
began a study of the fluke. He was hampered 
by the lack of laboratory equipment and 
facilities. He pondered on how to get the 
flukes toa laboratory. The American immi- 
eration laws would not permit him to bring 
them here in the body of a sick Chinese. 
However, he did get them over, and later 
met Dr. Franklin, who carries on the story: 


““Wow did you get them over here?’ I 
asked. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘one Sunday morning 
when most of the assistants were at the 
church service, I took thirty-two of the 
flukes from the body of a patient in the 
hospital, put them into a tumbler, locked 
my office door, and drank them down.’ The 
memory of the experience seemed very vivid 
to the doctor, and he paused for breath. 

““*Did you tell any of the other missionaries 
what you had done?’ I inquired. 

***No,’ he answered. 

***Tid you tell your wife?’ 

““No. I did not tell any one. I boarded a ship and came to 
America.’ 

“T do not know how long Dr. Barlow allowed the flukes to 
multiply in his own body, but after several months he presented 
himself at Johns Hopkins University and told his story to the 
amazed experts, who gladly helped him to free his body of the 
parasites and to make a careful study of them. One of the ex- 
perts with whom I sat at table on a Pacifie liner last year told 
me that only one of the flukes survived the treatment given them 
at Johns Hopkins, and that Dr. Barlow slept and ate in the labor- 
atory watching 1t lest the temperature change suddenly and 
something go wrong with the experiment. He had only one 
chanee. In April, 1922, I found him back at Shaohsing working 
in his little laboratory. 

“Well, Doctor, have you found where that bug germinates?’ 
I asked. 

“““T think I have,’ he replied. 

“hen he explained that he had exposed all manner of things 
to it, but a single species of land snail which the Chinese eat as 
freely as we do oysters was the only article of food which did not 
seem to be immune when exposed to the germs of the parasite. 
However, he was a bit confused because of evidence of two forms 
of malignant life in that particular species of snail, and he was 
not sure which was which. 

“How will you determine?’ I inquired. 

‘T have swallowed number one, and if it works I will know 
which is which.’ 

‘‘Moved by the thought of possibilities, T exclaimed, ‘But that 


d oe he had some er eieuenat an! 
e passage of Scripture: ‘‘My Father 
erto, and I wor! 


- something more to do.’ ; 
“What came of it all? Dr. Barlow traced the parasite back 
to the species of land snail and advised the Chinese accordingly. 


Nothing less than the spirit of the Eternal Christ could have 


prompted him. Such sacrificial service must compel Chinese 
and others to inquire, ‘In whose Name and by what power have 
you done this thing?’”’ 


PROHIBITION BY MORAL SUASION 


HAT BONE OF CONTENTION, the Johnson Pro- 
hibition report, has been picked over again by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and it is now decreed, according to press accounts, 
that all such reports hereafter must first be submitted to the 
Administrative Board for approval and possible correction. 


Moreover, the Executive Committee has decided that the ~ 


Federal Council should keep out of the field of Prohibition 
enforcement and education. It will, however, we are told, 
continue to cooperate with existing Prohibition organizations, 
and is on record as approving services already rendered by 
those agencies. In the words of a resolution offered by Bishop 
James Cannon, of the Southern Methodist Church, the Com- 
mittee ‘‘does not consider it expedient to enter the field of 
activity already authorized and approved by many of the 
constituent bodies of the Council.”” This decision was reached 
at the annual convention of the Executive Committee at Detroit, 
after the Johnson report had been severely larruped as a weak 
betrayal and warmly defended as a fair summing-up of the 
present status of Prohibition enforcement. 

A chief advocate of the Johnson report was Dr. Charles Stelzle, 
authority on labor questions, Presbyterian minister and Prohi- 


bitionist, who appears to be of much the same opinion as the- 


Rey. Frederick Ernest Johnson, author of the Prohibition 
report, on the present situation of Prohibition enforcement. 
“Prohibition, like Christianity, is not a failure, because it has 
never been really fully tried,” he is quoted in the Detroit Free 
Press as saying. ‘“‘The partial trial shows blessings which 
would follow real Prohibition.”’ Prohibition, like Christianity, 


he says, ‘‘can not be made operative merel through law enforce- 
? 
ment.” In his o pinion, “it must depend principally upon law 
I 


observance, and law observance requires education of con- 
science. It can not be forced on the nation. The nation will 
accept Prohibition because it believes in the soundness of its 


philosophy and the social value of its observance.’ He argues: 


“Tt will do no good to insist with irritating finality that 
because the Kighteenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
passed in a perfectly legal way, the question is forever closed. 
It is not sufficient merely to insist upon obedience to the law. 
There should be more of an inclination on the part of Prohibi- 
tionists to rest the claim for observance of the Volstead Law 
upon its merits as a social measure. 

“There are many people in our country to-day who want an 
honest consideration given to the subject of what actually 
constitutes intoxicating liquor within the meaning of the Hight- 


- Alo No heaven for me with a harp — 
ss, aoe a crown. I want a heaven with some blue-prints in it— 


ness teh oiteile eyed oil our entities to-day. It mxy 


seen upon the streets and in all publie places. Liquor may be > 
had in hotels. 
employees, and the bootlegging industry has become so dis- 
graceful that in some parts of the country it is practically 


bringing about the nullification of the Eighteenth Amendment. — 


It has developed a bootleg aristocracy which will have a large 
place i in governing us in the next generation.” 


Indeed, one is solicited by bellboys and other ‘z 


» What is mainly needed at this time, says Dr. Stelzle, isa 


campaign of education, and he suggests that the Federal Council 


should have the greatest freedom in promoting such a campaign. 


A serious effort, he urges, should be made to train our citizenship 
and to develop the characters of those who, in the last analysis, 
will determine whether the Eighteenth Amendment shall fulfil 
its purpose. Workmen, he insists, must be made to see the 
fallacies of the arguments presented by the liquor men from the 
economic standpoint; and the class spirit that has developed 


“because they have been told that Prohibition favors the rich and 


discriminates against the poor must be wiped out. ‘‘It is,” he 
believes, ‘‘no longer merely a question of temperance re- 
form. It is more than a moral issue. It is mainly a social 
and economic question, and as such it belongs to the field of 
social service rather than to that of temperance reform.’’ Bishop 
Cannon, however, did not favor the idea of the Council taking 
part in the campaign of education, saying, we read: ‘‘ The Anti- 
Saloon League and the W. C. T. U. have done the work for 
forty years and are fitted to carry it on now. We are closely 
allied with them and can throw our support to them as we have 
done in the past.” : 

Dr. Stelzle’s frank statement occasions some congratulatory 
comment in the press. ‘‘In the last analysis, if not in the 
first,’ says the Columbus Ohio Sfate Journal, ‘‘strong public 
sentiment is what enforces laws. Many of our professional 
reformers still seem to think that laws and foree are the main 
reliance. When they do that they injure-their own cause and 
help prolong the baneful situation, as Dr. Stelzle calls it, which 
exists to-day.” “It is a good thing,” thinks the Buffalo Post, 
“when men like Dr. Stelzle realize that we can not make people 
Prohibitionists by invoking the use of the policeman’s billy 
any more than by coercion we can make Methodists of Catholics 
or Democrats of Republicans.” In the opinion of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier: 

“Tf the failure of Prohibition to enjoy the full satisfaction of its 
promises has been recorded, it is not because it has not been tried 
with more resources in support of it than any law that was ever 
enacted, but because the spirit of its undertaking and of its 
performance has ignored in its fanaticism the very human forces 
upon which it must depend for its suecess. Whatever its moral 
merits and spiritual preconceptions, it can not be jammed down 
the throats of a free people by legal process, while, on the other 
hand, it is conceivable that, by being approached in a manner to 
slowly but surely win over the support of the people, it would 
secure general enforcement with no greater outlay in money and 
energy than is required to enforce any other law. The State of 
Connecticut had headed toward such a social condition under its 
local option system years before the Fighteenth Amendment 
was promoted. Is there, then, no other remedy for the evil 
upon which practically all are agreed than more and more 
severity in the enforcement of the Volstead Law? We believe 


there is, and that it is not so hostile to Prohibition as the Wheeler. 
ites believe.” 
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Idren shout 


eat lomato Soup |! 


sound development of children. 
Good 
digestion. 
keep it strong and vigorous. 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup contains only 


pure tomato juices and luscious tomato 
‘“‘meat”’ strained to a fine puree, blended with 
deliciously 


fresh country butter, and so 
seasoned. 


Often indicated by physicians for children 
because its quality is always uniform, always 
to be trusted, always tempting and health 


Extra nourishing prepared as a 
Cream of Tomato according to 
the simple directions on the label. 


Red-ripe, luscious tomatoes abound in fruit 
juices and the “growth vitamins” which 
are so beneficial in promoting the healthy, 


tomato soup also strengthens 
It renews the appetite and helps to 


ful. 


the 


noon 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be 


’ | ‘HE iron of the war entered into no| 
poet soul deeper than into that of the 
poet here quoted from The London Mercury. 


ALL-SOULS’ DAY 


By Strarrtep Sassoon 


Close-wrapped in living thought I stand 
Where death and daybreak divide the land, 
Death and daybreak on either hand 
For exit and for entry; 
While shapes like wind-blown s.adows pass, 
Lost and lamenting, ‘‘ Alas, alas, 
This body is only shrivelling grass, 
And the soul a starlit sentry 
Who guards, and as he comes and goes, 
Points now to daybreak’s burning rose, 
And now toward worldhood’s charnel close 
Leans with regretless warning’’ 


IT hear them thus—O thus I hear 
My doomed companions crowding near, 
Until my faith, absolved from fear, 
Sings out into the morning, 
And tells them how we travel far, 
From life to life, from star to star; 
Exult, unknowing what we are; 
And quell the obscene derision 
Of demon-haunters in our heart 
Who work for worms and have no part 
In Thee, O ultimate power who art 
Our victory and our vision. 


Mopern life induces and justifies such 
moods. The Hnglish Review prints it: 


SOLITUDE 
By Rex Ray 


Grant me some nook where I may dream, 

Some dainty wood or purling stream, 

Where I may pass the dreary hours away 
In solitude; 

Some sweet secluded spot, near which I may 
In silence brood. 


Take from me thoughts of loss or gain, 
Lest those of joy be mixed with pain, | 
And let no soul come near me to disturb 
My solitude. 
For I would be alone, mid moss and herb, 
Where none intrude. 


Then will I listen to the leaves, 

And learn what all the feathered thieves 

Can find to do with so much stolen time 
In solitude. 

I'll hark them tell each one his noisy rhyme, | 
With song imbued. 


So would I wish to spend my life, 

Away from all that leads to strife, 

Jealous alone lest aught, by chance, draw nigh 
My solitude. 

So would [ wish, alone, unseen, to die 
Mid Nature rude. 


Naturn indulged in moods of caprice 
apparently, in creating some of its amphib- 
ious creatures, and the creatures suffer 
accordingly when they are used to point a 
moral, like this drawn from the 
London Spectator: 


Case 


THE FLYING 


By 


FISH 


HLLA GUuTLLRMARD 


Tyhe silver fish that skims the wave 
Selieves that he could fly, 


And, like the swallow, wheel and turn 
And mount up to the sky. | 


Small silver fish, above whose home 
The deep dark waters race, 

He strives to rise above the sea 
And wing himself in space. 


He stretches out his silver fin 

And rises up to fly 

Till friendly waves do catch him back 
And warn him not to try. 


For. who is he, that he may fly 
And rise where others fail? 

He only is a little fish 

With silver fins and tail. 


A SEMI-cONSCIOUS dream state will be 
recognized in, this from the London Spectator. 


FOUR CHILDREN 


By Rosperr GRAVES 


returned. 


Ture is a naive confession here that 
might suggest a sarcastic taunt to impor- 
tuned editors, but the good faith of the 
disappointed poet is disarming. The Quill 
sets out to make the unpublished poem 
famous. 


TO A REJECTED POEM 


By ExvizasetH Frost Resp 


Just fourteen times I sent you far away 

To editors cold-blooded. They hold sway. 

The money that | spent on envelopes 

And stamps I ill could spare. My buoyant hopes 
However, would not down, and so | sent 

You out each time with confidence, more bent 

To have you recognized for what you are,— 

A lilting lyrie singing of a star. 


Just fourteen times you have come back to me. 
A pink rejection slip reads: “‘ Poetry 


Like this we do not need just now.’’ I take 


As I lay quietly in the grass, | 
Half dreaming, half awake, 

! saw four children barefoot pass 
Across the tufted brake: 

The sky was glass, the pools were glass, 
And not a leaf did shake. 


The autumn berries clustered thick, 
Seldom I met with more; 

I thought these children come to pick, 
As many picked before; 

Hach had a long and crooked stick, | 
And crowns of ash they wore. | 


But not one berry did they take; 
Gliding, I watched them go 

Hand in hand across the brake 
With sallies to and fro. 

So half asleep and half awake 
I guessed what now I know. 


They were not children, live and rough, 
Nor phantoms of the dead, 

But spirits woven of airy stuff 
By wandering fancy led, 

Creatures of silence, fair enough 
No sooner seen than sped. 


Ir this in The Irish Statesman (Dublin) 
is an apostrophe to the grave, by the same 
token it is a-bitter reflection on life: 


THE HOUSE 


By Monk CGiBBON 


Presently when the stir 
Dies in the little street, 
When I no longer heed 


Chatter or passing feet; 


When | have learnt to use 
Window and door and bolt, 
How to outwit the knave 
How to expel the dolt; 


No longer mocked by lies 
No longer prey to fool, 
No longer tyrannised, 

I shall begin to rule 


Too much confusion now, 
Too wild a discontent, 
Too many voices heard, 


Servants grown insolent 


Time to assert the will, 
Time to make clear my choice, 
Time to begin to speak 


With a more certain yoice: 


Ordered at last throughout, 
Ridden of bat and mouse 
Presently 1 shall be 

Master in my own house 


| You up and kiss your creased face; | wake 


| Within my scrapbook out of critics’ sight. 


Anew to your chaste beauty. Now at last 

| You find a home. Your wandering days have 
passed. 

Child of my heart and brain, I paste you tight 


Just how a lark sings must be unknown 
to the majority of us living in a larkless 
land. But here in The London Mercury 
is a suggestion of bird song that may be 
taken on faith. 


LARK TINKLE 


By KENNETH ASHLEY 


I and my fathers, 

Immemorial fathers, 
Fathers, 
Fathers, 

Have sung above this croft 

or years and years— 

For years we've sung, 

Our tiny hearts unshaken, 
Shaken, 
Shaken, 

By tragedies that wring 

Men’s hearts with tears— 

Men kind our kind 

In cruel nets have taken 
Taken, 
Taken, 

Men kind alone 

Kntrap themselves 

With fears. 


WHETHER the need at of | 
a new building for prisoners’ cells inspired | 


Sing Sing 
| this in The Commonweal, we do not know. | 
Prison reform has not gone so far but that | 
the hint here given may be taken in other | 


places too: 


PRISON CELLS 


By Don C. Srirz 


Six by three and a half, 
And seven high 


Such 


are the holes in which 


Men live and die 
Kennels for dogs are these, 

Not 
Even if black they be 


human souls 


Paying their doles. 


Wages of sin, say you, 
Yea, and much more: 

What part of all they pay 
Lies at your door? 


Until the cells grow wide 
Justice will fail: 

Men still have burning hearts 
Though bound in jail! 


C 


~FIDDLING TO HENRY FORD 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he; 


He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three, 


UT MR. FORD BEATS OLD KING COLE at his own 
game. Not only three, but as many as thirty-nine 
fiddlers, he tells the world, have heen bidden to Dear- 

born in the last year and a half to supply him with melodious 
ammunition for his war on Tin Pan Alley. Mr. Ford 
aspires to revive the dances of 
our granddaddies, with all their 
innocent, neighborly cavorting, 
and he is going about it in 
the methodical, wholesale way 
that Detroit 
One can almost hear him say, 
with a slight change in the 


For 


made famous. 


wording of afamous apothem, 
** Let 
danees, and I care not who 
And so, like 
a troubadour monarch of an- 


me make a_ nation’s 


makes its laws.” 


cient times, he summons the 
rival minstrels to his court, 
thereby giving occasion for the 
trumpets of Fame to get busy. 
Witness the case of ‘‘Mellie”’ 
Dunham, the old 
Maine fiddler and maker of 


grizzled 


snow-shoes—he made the pair 
on which Peary reached the 
Pole—who has become a na- 
tional celebrity by the simple 
process of fiddling for Henry 
Ford. His triumphal progress 
with his amiable better-half, 
attended by a sedulous entour- 
age of reporters and photog- 
raphers, has fixt the spotlight 


International Newsreel photograph 


the Straw”’ 
of publicity upon Mr. Ford’s 
crusade as well as upon himself, * 
and his engagement for a vaudeville tour at a handsome salary 
is expected to quicken a tendency that has already shown 
itself, they say, in favor of the old-fashioned dances. ‘That 
tendency is acclaimed triumphantly in Mr. Ford’s weekly, the 


Dearborn Independent, which doubtless reflects 1ts owner's 


sentiment when it says: 


One of the astonishing features of the autumn and early winter 
has been the wide-spread revival of the old American dances. 
After long neglect they are now discovered to be the very thing 
The old music, 


that a jaded generation has been. looking’ for. 
danees, the rol- 


the neighborly mingling of people in the square 
licking reels and joyous jigs, together with the vocal harmony of 
the ealls, are all found to impart pleasure which 
sophisticated of the manufactured dances and the 
music of Tin Pan Alley (N. Y.) can not give. 

j new fad in dancing drove 
the floor, and the more 


the more 


synthetie 


Twenty years ago the arrival of the 
tens of thousands of mature dancers from 


promiscuous methods adopted for public dancing drove the more 
reticent away altogether. Now, however, the older and imore 
American dances return with a novelty they could hardly have 


4 g { . my VV ) 5 Ph QS 
had except for this rest of two deeades. They come again as 


new, to both the old and the young. To the young they are, ol 
course, all novelty, “‘the very latest.”” The play spirit, which 
the young have vainly sought in the newer forms, has been 
abundantly found in the classics of the other generations. The 


TICKLING THE EARS OF THE MIGHTY 


Mr. Ford’s expression reflects the pleasure he takes in “Turkey in 


and oiner classics of his youth. 


great triumph of the old American dances is that they have so 

overwhelmingly approved themselves to the younger American 
generation. This shows that both the dances and American 

youth are good at heart. More than that, it increases the sum 

of pleasure in this land, of which we have never had too much. 

We have learned to work, but we have somewhat neglected the 

equally important part of play. We are learning to play in the 

large-hearted, social and wholesome way of those whose char- 

acters and traditions shaped the nation. 

Tho the dance has somewhat departed from our practise these 
recent years, it can not be said to have departed from our art, 
literature and musie. It was 
never completely absent from 
our national thought of merri- 
ment and play. Its return 
argues a better balancing of 
life in other respects as well. 


And the popularizing of the 
Ford idea seems to be making 
headway in the capable hands 
of Maine’s champion fiddler, 
whose full name is Alanscn 
Mellen Dunham, and whose 
rustic home is at Norway, 
Maine. Of Mr. Dunham’s 
performance for the motor-car 
monarch we read in the Boston 
Post, in a dispatch from its 
correspondent who journeyed 
to Dearborn with the Yankee 
fiddler: 


The seventy-two-year-old 
Pine Tree State farmer and 


snow-shoe makerfrom Norway, 
Maine, fiddled first on his 
battered old violin that he has 
played at country dances all 
over Maine, and then tried 
a Stradivarius owned by Ford. 
He played jigs and waltzes, 
bowing his beloved fiddle with- 
out a tremor of nervousness, 
and when he had a costly 
Strad and was making it do 
the ‘Campbells Are Comin’,” 
he was just as much at ease as 
if he was fiddlin’ for a home-town dance, such as he has been 
doing all his life. 

Mellie’s playing to-day was in surroundings such as he had 
never seen, before. The beautiful conservatory of the Ford home 
is far different from the halls where Mellie has been used to 
playing. But the simple country gentleman with the flowing 
white mustache, who overnight has leapt into fame the country 
over by his being invited to come here and play for Ford, was 
no more disconcerted than he has been by any of ‘the things 
that have happened to him since he left home last Monday 
morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford, Grandma Dunham, and Professor and 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Lovett, formerly of Worcester and Hudson, 
Massachusetts, comprised the audience. Professor Lovett is 
the musician working with Ford in the automobile manufac- 
turer’s effort to revive the old-fashioned dances. 

“He plays well,” said Mr. Ford as he discust Mellie to- 
night. ‘‘He’s just an old-fashioned fiddler, of course, but he 
played one waltz as good, that is, to my liking at least, as any 
| ever heard anywhere in the world, one of his own. creations, 
‘The Rippling Waves.’ He played all the tunes with which he 
wou the championship, and | liked them very much.”. 

Mellie played a second set of tunes for Ford after the little 
musicale that followed the lunch, and two which especially 
interested the manufacturer were another waltz and a 
vienne, the latter a dance of two movements. 

‘‘He played the varsovienne differently than they play it 


Varso- 
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Wetan bouts, said Mr. Ford. ‘‘Dunham played the mazurka 
movement last instead of first, as I have heard it played.” 


Asked what he thought of Dunham’s violin, Ford said: “Tt 


is a good one.’ 

The Dunhams had a busy day to-day. This morning they 
were up long before any of the servants at the exclusive Dearborn 
Country Club, where they are quartered, and after breakfast 
they were taken on a tour of the Ford plants. Both of the old 
folks were amazed at the things they saw. They had never seen 
a large manufacturing establishment before, and the speed with 
which the Ford organization worked brought exclamation after 
exclamation from them. ‘‘Gram”’ nearly had to quit the trip, 
however, when they reached the glass-making works. The 
fumes of the sulfur and other 
chemicals started her coughing 
and tears rolled from her eyes. 
But she refused to quit -and 
she was quite herself when she 
had lunched with Ford and his 
wife at noon. 

Ford, when he spent more 
than an hour this morning with 
the three Boston newspaper- 
men who are here with the 
Dunhams, disclosed that 
Mellie and his invitation to 
play here had considerably ex- 
ercised the automobile manu- 
facturer. He does not at all 
relish the fuss that has been 
made over the coming of the 
Dunhams. In fact, Mr. Ford 
said the invitation came only 
after Mellie had written 
him, telling of winning the 
championship, and then Mr. 
Ford, to quote his own words, 
“asked one of the boys to 
write and ask him to come 
here, as I have done with 
many other fiddlers whom we 
wish to study so that we may 
‘standardize’ our revival of the 
old-time dances.” 

Ford’s move to bring back 
the old-time steps is being 
conducted with the same thor- 
oughness as to detail that has 
featured his production of motor-cars. His chat with the 
reporters from Boston this morning was followed by his doing 
a thing almost unprecedented in his plant. He personally 
invited and conducted us through the place, a courtesy which 
heretofore has been reserved for notables. After he had chatted 
at considerable length in his private office, he led the way out 
into the plant, and, after he had shown the various details of 
his remarkable printing-plant, where the floor is as spotless as 
a scoured plate, he led the way into the dancing-place at the end 
of the building, where he holds his old-time dances. 

Frank Sibley, the veteran reporter from The Globe, told him 
the story of a ditty that is Sib’s favorite. It is ‘The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante.” 

“T never knew there was a melody to that,” 
the way, have you heard the new Victrola?”’ 

And, like a child showing a new toy, he selected a record and 
eranked the machine and commented on the various tones as the 
machine ground out its tune. 

“By the way,” he inquired of Sib, “ 
of the Julie Plante’ ?”’ 

Sib could and he did, and the auto king that they picture as 
a cold, distant sort of person sat with legs crossed atop the case 
of a dulcimer while Sibley played and sang the French-Canadian 
ditty and a couple of more Ford sat back and smiled 
and beat time, and at the end applauded. 


said Ford. ‘‘By 


can you play that ‘Wreck 


song's. 


Something of the ancient 


by a writer in the 


fiddler’s philosophy as well as his 
New 


their home. He 


who made 
tells of his 
Deyil’s 
“The Campbells 


art is reflected York Times, 


an earlier visit to the Dunhams in 


impressions after listening to ‘‘ Turkey in the Straw,”’ the ‘ 
‘Boston Faney,’’ ‘‘ Rippling Waves,” 


‘Jingle Bells,” 


Concerning which we 


Dream,”’ 


Are Comin’,”’ and ‘ as interpreted by the Yankee 


virtuoso. read: 

The quick suecession of dances create an atmosphere of sway- 
ing branches and of laughing sunshine. The whole room vibrated 
with rhythm. The short figure in blue denim overalls rocked 
to and fro, keeping time with the tapping foot. 
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LIKE THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


—John Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


“There,” he said, lowering fiddle and bow with a » flourish. 
“That’s the way I played it. I hadn’t quite finished the last 
piece when they called ‘Time.’ ‘Rippling Waves’ is my own © 
composition. © “It’s a waltz. I’ve made up lots of tunes—horn- 
pipes, gallops and waltzes—just from watching people dance.” 

The violin was laid to rest. Mell dropt into a near-by arm- 
chair—the one in which he had been rocked as a baby. ‘I> 
always loved music,”’ the old man reminisced, ‘‘especially violin 
music. It’s so pretty. When I was twelve I heard a boy I 
knew practise on his fiddle. I used to try it once in a while. 
His father heard me and made me a present of a fiddle. It was 
a cheap one, but I loved it. In those days a fiddle was thought 
to be next to the devil. My father wouldn’t have let me play 
if he’d known I had it. But 
my mother was sympathetic— 
she helped me hide it, and let 
me practise behind the barn. 

“No, I never took a lesson. 
T saw a picture once of Ole 
Bull, and I studied the way 
he held his violin. That’s all 
I know about technique. I 
don’t pretend to be a musician. 
I’m just a fiddler. Notes mean 
little or nothing to me. Every- 
thing I play, I’ve learned by 
hearin’ others. One thing i do 
know, that’s rhythm.” 

Mellie isa farmer. The gist 
of his reply to Mr. Ford’s first 
letter was this: “‘T’ll come as 
soon as I can. J live on a 
farm, and you know we farm- 
ers must get ready for winter.”’ 
That is why Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunham could not fix the date 
of their visit to Dearborn 
earlier than December. 

Mell had his chores to do. 
The meat had to be butchered; 
the larder had to be got ready 
for the long months to come. 
The farm—over 100 acres in 
size—has been in the family’s 
possession for nearly a cen- 
tury, and the quaint old New 
England homestead with its 
wide door, flanked on either 
side by narrow glass panes, has housed Dunhams for an 
even longer time. When Mell’s father moved from “‘up the 
road,’ the house followed him on rollers, drawn by twenty-five 
horses. 

Jazz music doesn’t get ‘Sunder the old fiddler’s skin,’’ to use 
his own words. “It has no rhythm and melody to my way of 
thinking. Perhaps they’re all right, but I don’t think much of 
these modern dances. This jazzing is not so good for young 
people. Itlets’em loaf too much. They ought to be kept movin’ 
—you know what I mean. Harry Lauder’s got the real stuff.’ 

At the mention of syncopation his face became a blank. “I 
said I was no musician. There was a time, you know, when they 
said of mosquitoes that they were as thick as fiddlers in hell. 
They may be able to say that there are still plenty of mosquitoes 
on earth, but I’m sure there are fewer fiddlers goin’ to hell—at 
least of the old-fashioned kind. They are droppin’ away, and 
the new ones can’t play the same.” 


But Mellie has great faith in the younger generation of to-day. 
And he 


great-grandchild. 


ought to know, for he has nine grandchildren and one 


Moreover his wife agrees with him, judging 


from this: 


“The boys and the girls that are growin’ up now are a fine lot.” 
It was Mrs. Dunham who was speaking. ‘‘The mueh 
healthier, with their low necks and short their skirts 
fourteen inches off, no corsets, and their bobbed oer ” (Mrs. 
Dunham herself is in the fashion!) To all of which the male 
member of the family nodded his approval. 

But according to him, modern young people 
good a time as young folks did in the old days. In the era of 
“kitchen whangs,” parties began at eight o’clock, after supper. 
Anywhere from six to twenty couples would be invited. In the 
winter they would come across the snowy roads in their sleds, 
while in the summer they would jolt over the ruts in carts or 
eome on horseback. ‘‘Break-downs”’ were always held in the 
ample, immaculate kitchens, where New England hospitality 
was freely dispensed. 

Dancing continued until ten, or thereabout; 


girls are 
sleeves, 


do not have as 


then followed an 
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Never, perhaps, has any product been 


so greatly desired as the new 90-degree 


Cadillac. 


Many are placing their orders for delivery 
weeks hence, content in the thought that 
they will eventually acquire this splendid 
new Cadillac. 


It is not too much to say that no one 
questions Cadillac greatness, now—not 
even those who are not yet of the family 
of Cadillac ownership. 


The one thought of the Cadillac Com- 
pany is to keep -alive, by transcendent 
merit, the eagerness to own the car, which 
exists today, in constantly growing vol- 
ume, the world over. 
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intermission. Couples had time to flirt. Supper was served— 
pie (in season), doughnuts, baked beans and many other delec- 
table dishes—and the fiddler was given a chance to rest. After 
that they returned to their rollicking jolly dances, and more 


often than not the sun was peeping over the hilltops when the — 
“Nowadays they stop at 


merrymaking came to an end. sth 
twelve and one o’clock.”’ It was said in a tone of pity. 

Round dances in vogue at the ‘‘kitchen whangs’’ were the 
waltz, the polka, the schottische and the varsovienne. Most 
‘fun of all were the contra-dances. 

“‘T can tell ’em all with my eyes closed,” said Mr. Dunham— 


1’, & A. photograph 


WHOOPING IT UP FOR THEIR OLD MINSTREL 


And this demonstration by the kiddies of the little town was only one feature of a great 
popular send-off when Maine’s champion fiddler started for Dearborn. 


In another 
balancing, swinging’, 


and his fiddle stealthily emerged from its box. 
minute Mrs. Dunham was on her feet 
promenading with an imaginary partner. 

Of a sudden the old farmhouse sitting-room seemed peopled 
with whirling couples—the men with their trousers tucked into 
high boots; the women, ample of bosom and small of waist, 
flirting their long skirts as they whisked about the floor. 

The first bars of “‘Pop Goes the Weasel”’ calls the dancers to 
attention. They take partners and form into two lines, facing 
each other. The first couple is off, down the outside and back 
again; down the center and as swiftly back to position. The 
time is a gallop. There is a great freedom of motion; a swaying 
of hips and shoulders; a tossing of the head. 

Then, ‘“‘Hands around the lady!”’ calls the fiddler. The first 
couple is off again. Hands stretched until they meet and elasp. 
Advancing to the second woman, a man swings her half around 
to the left, so that’she faces the place she has just quitted. 

The musie is bounding forward. ‘‘Pop!” At just the right 
moment she slips under the raised hands of the couple, and, 
pirouetting, is again in the spot from which she started. So it 
goes, until every one has had a chance, and the whole company 
has promenaded around the room. . 

There was no getting stuck, when our grandparents daneed 
reels and quadrilles. With true social instinet they saw to it 
that no one was left out of the fun. Every lady was given a 
whirl. While the strain of ‘‘Pop Goes the Weasel” is repeated 
with the even monotony of a hand-organ grinding out the same 
tune over and over again, some one is caroling the words: 


Pop goes the weasel, 
It’s all around the American flag; 
That’s the way the money goes, 


Pop goes the weasel! 


A nickel for a spool of thread, 
A penny for a needle, 
That's the way, ete. 
You may buy the baby clothes, 
And J will buy the eradle, 
That’s the way, ete. 
The tunes that live in fiddles like Mr. Dunham’s are fast dying 


out. Here and there they have been captured and put down so 


that they may live for future generations. Their origin is, more” 


often than not, entirely unknown to the men who have played 
them countless times; like Mellie, they have heard them on other 
fiddles and repeated them on their own. 


Unquestionably, says the writer, many of the melodies and 
the steps of the so-called social group dances have come from 
England and Scotland. On the other hand, some of our country. 
dances are a direct outgrowth of the American soil, having a 
quality all their own. And he remarks: 


They embody the very spirit of fun- 
making. The movement is quick, and the 
rhythm so catching as to be almost hyp- 
notice. These melodies were written to lure 
alike grandmother by the fireside and the 
girl not yet in her ’teens. If America has 
folk-songs they are to be found in these early 
and somewhat homely tunes, created (one 
could scarcely say composed) for the fiddle. 

What could be more fascinating than 
some of the names given those simple 
dances that fell for the first time from some 
fiddler’s bow by the roaring fire of a kitchen 
stove, or in a barn filled with the sweet 
scent of hay? Among the favorites of yes- 
terday were ‘“‘Boston Fancy,’ “‘Old Zip 
Coon,” ‘* The Green Mountain Volunteers,” 
“Lady Washington’s Reel,’’ “‘Speed the 
Plough,” ‘‘Weevily Wheat,’ ‘‘The Ar- 
kansas Traveler,’ and countless others 
equally quaint. 

All last winter Mellie played at publie 
dances, and when the summer came he 
was called to the pavilions to provide 
musie¢ for resorters. He goes wherever he 
is wanted. ‘“‘It’s to help the bunch,” he 
explains. Then he draws a photograph 
out of his fiddle ease and introduces the 
“bunch’’—the nine grandchildren and 
the one great-granddaughter for whose 
upbringing he and Mrs. Dunham are re- 
sponsible. ““They’re all musicians,’ he 
proudly exclaims, “‘tho we have oniy been 
able to give a musical education to one, ,Cherry—she accom- 
panies me on the organ.” 


Concerning the impression made on Mr. Ford by the Maine 
fiddler’s composition, ‘‘ Rippling Waves,’’ we learn that the man- 
ufacturer would not allow Mellie to start homeward until the 
Dearborn dance orchestra had mastered it, with consequences 
thus described by The Christian Science Monitor: 


Mr. Ford’s orchestra seized Mellie’s waltz, the musicians 
harmonized it, and Mellie’s fiddle filled every inch of the vast 
dancing place with the air as he played it. The dancers ap- 
plauded and again Mellie played the waltz. Again came the 
applause and again the champion fiddler played his own ecomposi- 
tion as he smiled his pleasure. 

Mr. Ford and Mrs. Ford joined in the dancing, and while 
Mellie’s evening was climaxed when he played his waltz, 
another proud moment came when Mr. Ford asked Mrs. Dun- 
ham to danee with him. Mrs. Dunham did, and Mellie 
fiddled and looked down with pride as the wife of the Maine 
fiddler and one of the nation’s wealthiest men danced. 

Benjamin. Lovett, of Worcester, is compiling a book of the old 
dances for Mr. Ford. Dances of the days when each household 
had its published book of dances, with full directions for the steps 
and figures, and of which there are only a few left now as library 
curiosities. Mellie’s own danee, “The Rippling Waves,” is 
going into the book as ‘*Dunham’s Waltz.” 

Mellie Dunham has watched many a couple do the ‘‘ Fisher's 
Hornpipe.”” He knows, without stopping to think, that it 
requires the first couple to step smartly down the outside of the 
figure, then up. Then down the center and up. Cast off. He 
knows when it is time for the eall “Swing those hands quite 


round,” even tho some one else does the calling. He knows the 


“Right and Left,’ too. Then there is “Speed the Plow.”’ They 
do that in Maine, too. Even the children like to do it. First 


couple cross over. First lady balance to second gentleman and 
turn, at the same time the first gentleman balancing to the second 
lady and turning. Then the first couple down the center (on 
Opposite sides) and east off, 

Kvery one in Dearborn knows “Pop Goes the Weasel” now 
almost as well as Mr. Dunham knows it. A gay sight it is, with 
the first couple chasséing down the outside and hack, then down 
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‘the center and back. Swing three hands once and a half around 
with the second lady (first couple raising their hands) and then it 


is time for the second lady to pass under them to her place. The 


first couple swing three hands (second gentleman) and the first 
couple raise their hands while the second gentleman passes to 
his place. 

“Money Musk” was perhaps the most popular dance of the 
older days. ‘‘First couple join right hands and swing once and 
ahalf round. Go below second couple (first lady goes below the 
second gentleman on the outside); forward and back six, first 
couple swing three-quarters round, first gentleman at same time 
goes below and between second 
and third couples. Then the 
first gentleman goes between 
the second couple on the inside 
and the first lady between the 
second couple on the inside. 
Forward and back six, first 
couple swing three-quarters 
round to place below next 
couple.”™ Six couples dance 
in a set for ‘‘Money Musk,”’ 
the ladies on one side and the 
gentlemen on the other. The 
ladies’ right is the head of the 
figure. 

Then there is the ‘‘Varso- 
vienne,’ named for the two 
eities Warsaw and Vienna. 
It is a very old dance. Mel- 
lie has played it in Maine. 
It is written in two parts, a 
round danee and a mazurka. 
In Maine the mazurka is 
played last. In Michigan it 
has hitherto been played, at 
Mr. Ford’s parties, with the 
mazurka first. 


Mellie’s regular fee for fid- 
dling ‘‘out of town” is three 
dollars—all of it. Which fact, 
when Henry Ford learned it, 
inspired the presentation to 
the aged musician of a rare 
three-dollar gold-piece, dated 
1859. But we are told dis- p 
creetly that ‘‘any other trans- 
actions between Ford and the 
Dunhams are their own per- 
sonal  secret.”’ 
some of the Norway neigh- 
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FARING FORTH ON 


The fiddler is nursing the pair of snow-shoes he was afterward to 
present to Henry Ford. 


Meanwhile 


bors of the now famous couple paid some troublesome 
home, awkward crisis. Of 
their feverish visit to New York, their reception in Wall 
Street and at the City Hall, and their triumphal progress home- 
ward, much has been printed, but it suffices here to record that 
the wanderers were very tired. 


taxes 


on their thereby averting an 


Their lovable quality touched 
many hearts, and perhaps the most significant proof of this is 
the following account, in the Boston Herald, of their encounter 


with the hard-boiled theater world of Broadway: 


Mellie and ‘‘Gram” fairly charmed an office full of theatrical 
men who up to that time thought they were calloused to every- 
thing. But this simple old couple from the backwoods of Maine 
just melted them and they treated Mellie and ‘‘Gram” as thev 
would have treated their own parents. ' 

When it was suggested that Mellie sign the usual vaudeville 
contract, which calls for penalties if the artist fails to appear, 
Ted Lauder, head of the Keith booking office, exclaimed: 

“No, men, we wish to bind only ourselves. We do not wish 
to tie up this old gentleman. We want him to play as he feels 
he is able to play. 

“We are going to see to it that he gets lots of rest and we 
sha’n’t work him more than about a half hour a day, at the very 
most. We want no strings to his contract. Let us just make 
out an agreement that will bind us to pay him a certain sum and 
then if he feels tired he can quit.’ 

Broadway is aghast at the precedent thus established and 
wonders to-night how Mellie eot away withit. Mellie got away 
with it because he is Mellie Dunham and his wife is ‘‘Gram”’ 
Dunham, as delightful an old couple as ever graced a big town 
on a holiday eve. 


THE PATH OF FAME 


- a 


And that judgment is confirmed by Stewart Griscom, who. 
describes in the Boston Herald their reception by Governor 
Fuller, of Massachusetts. He writes that both the Dunhams 
are ‘‘real,’’ and continues: 


Their manners are naive, straightforward and honest. Their 
mindsare those of kindly, sequestered country folk somewhat past 
their prime, and their clothes are just their “‘“Sunday suits,” 
not costumes devised to’attract attention. 

Both of them are small, Mellie, perhaps, the smaller, but with 
sturdy shoulders indicative of great strength that has persisted 
througha lifetime of hard work. 
Mrs. Dunham is talkative and 
kind, with a grandmotherly 
kindness, but it is Mellie who > 
has the personality. He is 
a silent old man, but his little 
chuckles, his shrugs and his 
sidelong glances, like those of 
a wise and ancient bird, are 
more voluble than words. 

In private how quickly they 
relax into naturalness, but in 
publie and on show they have 
an air of patient docility and 
of dazed bewilderment. The 
line of demarcation between 
humor and pathos in the case 
of the Dunhams is very narrow 
and the two moods are eon- 
tinually overlapping. Just as 
their evident discomfort in an 
alien life becomes pitiable even 
to a casual spectator, some- 
thing occurs spontaneously 
which is funny. There was 
a touch of pathos at the State 
House until Mellie began to 
play, and then Mrs. Dunham 
automatically began to tap 
the floor with her feet as if 
she was hearing the jigs for 
the first instead of the ten 
thousandth time. But her 
expression never changed as 
she stared wonderingly about 
the room. 

In spite of their almost 
juvenile excitement at coming 
home to New England and at 
the prospect of seeing Boston for 
the first time, they were tired. 

Mrs. Dunham’s face was 
deeply lined and the little tuft 
of feathers on her black satin bonnet drooped dejectedly as she was 
helped down the steps of the Pullman. At first glanee, Mellie 
seemed as perky and as full of vitality as a small bantam 
rooster, but the characteristic nervous twitching of his eyes was 
more pronounced than usual, and his head, with its tangled 
shock of snow-white hair, telescoped way down between his 
shoulders like an aged turtle trying to retire for the night. 

His fiddle case, whichis an integral part of him as his cravats. 
khala shirts or his right arm, was elutched tightly in his hands as 
he slowly stept on the platform and was immediately lost in 
a swirl of acrid smoke which blanketed the whole party. The 
respite was only for a second. He was quickly surrounded 
by the battalion of reporters and photographers who groped 
their way through the choking fog and led him and Mrs. Dunham 
to the upper level, where they were stood up against a wall in 
front of a firing-squad of cameras. 

They have not been influenced, sartorially at least, by their 
glimpse of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, altho some influence 
may have been brought to bear on them not to change garments 
which will be picturesque assets in their adventure on the stage. 
Mellie is still wearing his old sheep-lined jacket over a dark brown 
coat which, in turn, covers his open-throated, O. D. woolen shirt, 
across Which is draped a heavy-linked gold watch chain. His 
trousers, a few sizes too large, are bound at the waist by a belt, 
and descend to the tops of his high black shoes. 

Mrs. Dunham wore her black velvet coat, with a broad fur 
collar, a brown woolen skirt that somehow seemed a trifle short 
for Norway, fawn gray stockings and oby iously new black strap 
pumps. Both wear glasses which are always slipping comfort- 
ably down on the ends of their noses, and both are suggestive of 
two dazed and bewildered children who stay near to each other 
for moral support. 
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**T feel I must express the great benefits that I have received from ‘*As a practising dentist I should essentially feel fit for duty 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach disorders com- early in the morning as well as later in the day. I was laggy 
bined with rheumatism. I was miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- and fagged out upon arising. Could not concentrate on my 
tions and lessens one’s ambition. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s work. Tried everything from psychology to pills, to no avail. 
Yeast which I did, taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily until now I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two weeks I could 
I can truthfully say that my stomach troubles and rheumatism are a thing say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescription is: ‘Just one 
of the past and I am once more really well.” cake of Fleischmann’s morning and night’.”” 

Mrs. B. Wizson, Toronto, Canada. Ws. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


They Felt Themselves Shipping—7 sen 


they found the way to banish thetr tlls—regain the 
energy of youth— by eating one simple fresh food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion, especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 


keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three aps All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast 


for Health. Health Research Dept. A-74, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


‘*About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 


sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I no 
longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 

This Famous Food tones up the entire sy stem—aids digestion, Yeast, I am a new girl.” 

clears the skin, banishes constipation. Start eating it today. Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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These 


Cold Days 


your face needs 
after-shaving care 


On your way to the office, when a 
mean wind whistles round the corners, 
does your newly shaven face feel tight 


and drawn, and just a little wee bit - 


sore? 


That’s not the fault of the shave. 
Your skin needs the 5 distinct helps 
given by Williams new product — 
Aqua Velva. 


Here’s what it does 


1. It gives the skin a tonic, invigorating tingle. 

2. It gives first aid to little cuts. 

3. It delights with its man-style fragrance. 

4, It safeguards from sun, wind and cold, 

5. It conserves needed moisture in the skin 
(powders absorb —leave the skin dry). Aqua 
Velva keeps it as soft and smooth as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 

Try this cold-weather face comfort free; send 
the coupon below for a 150-drop test bottle. 
Aqua Velva costs 50c for the large 5-ounce 
bottle (60c in Canada). By mail, postpaid on 
receipt of price if your dealer is out of it. Costs 
almost nothing a day—only a few drops needed. 


D c> 


senwesasatener™| 


For use 
after shaving 


ams, 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Address: i 
The J. B. Williams Co., ) iy‘t,2¢ 
Dept. 21-A, Glastonbury, 7 
Conn. (If youliveinCan- § 
ada,address The J. B. Fe 
Williams Co., St. Patrick | 
Street, Montreal.) 


| the bells of the remuda coming back to the | 
| corral; some of 
| while 
| two riders what stampeded away when the | 


I’m gazing around kind of light-headed 
and wonders where everybody went, and 
finally, figgering that they’d be by the fire 
| at the chuck wagon, makes my way that | 
| direction. 
[t’s broad daylight by the time we hears | 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


zll to stampeding and leave near all the 
cowboys afoot. 

Yessir, I remember well one cold drizzly 
morning that same fall, the wind was 
blowing at sixty per, the saddle blanket 
and saddle had to be put on at the same 
time or it’d blow out of the country. My 
horse was saddled and ready to top off, and 


' pulling my hat down as far as I could get 


it, I proceeds to do that. Dm getting a 
handful of mane along with a short holt on 
my reins and am just easing up in the 
saddle. When I gets up about half-ways 
I meets up with the shadow of another 
horse and trying to climb up on the other 
side of my horse. Me being only about a 
thousand pounds lighter than that shadow, 
I’m knocked out of the way pronto, my 
horse goes down on part of me, and that 
shadow keeps on agoing as tho there’d 
been nothing in its road. 

That seemed to start things, and the 
wind that was blowing plenty strong 
already got a heap stronger, and all at 
once. ;, 

There was a racket of tearing canvas 
down by the chuck wagon, and soon 
enough the big white tarpaulin that was 
covering that wagon breaks loose, comes 
askipping over the brush, and then sails 
right up and amongst the two hundred 
saddle horses in the rope corral. 

Them ponies sure didn’t wait to see how 
and where it was going to light; they just 
picked up and flew, taking rope corral 
and everything right with ’em. A couple 
of the boys that was already mounted 
had to go too or else quit the pony they 
was riding, and they didn’t have time to 
do that. 

My horse being down for just the second 
he was knocked that way was up and 
gone, and I sure has to do some tall 
serambling when the remuda broke out of 
the corral. I could near touch ’em as 
they went by, and I’m drawing a long 
breath for the narrow escape I just had, 
when that same long breath is knocked out 
of me and I sails a-ways, then lands in a | 
heap. There must of been one horse I 
hadn’t accounted for. 

It’s about daylight when I comes to 
enough to realize that I should pick myself 
up and get out of that brush I’d lit into. 


the boys had put 


iit up again 
I was asleep in the brush, and 


the | 
| 


remuda did was hazing the 


in again. 


spooky ponies | 


But there 


cowboy 


in the 


a stampede more or 


is no rest for the weary 


business and 


less does not delay work so that it would be | 


noticed. As we read: | 
“Well, boys, we'll try it again,” says | 
the wagon boss as he dabs his rope on a 
big brown horse that was tearing around | 
the eorral. 
Most of our ponies being already 


saddled, it don’t take us long to get lined 


out again. The boss is up on his horse, 
taking a silent count to see if any of his 
men are missing, while waiting for every- | 


| the 


| ot 


body to be on their horses and ready to 
follow him. | 2 

Our horses was all spooked up from that — 
stampede, and when we started away from ~ 
camp that morning it was a wild bunch for | 
fair. I was trying to ease my pony into 
a lope without him breaking in two 
with me, and I just about had him out of 
the notion when there’s a beller alongside 
of me, and I turus to see a bucking streak 
of horseflesh with a scratching cowboy 
atop of it headed straight my way. 

It’s a good thing I was ready to ride, 
’cause my horse had been aching to act 
up from the start, and that example headed 
our way more than agreed with his spirits 
at that time. He went from there and 
started to wipe up the earth, and every 
time he’d hit the ground he’d beller, 
“T'll get you!” 

At first I was satisfied to just be able 
to keep my saddle under me, but come a 
time when as my blood started circulating 
and getting warmed up on the subject 
that my spirits also answered the call and 
agreed with the goings on; then’s when I 
begins to reefing him, and my own special 
war-whoop sure tallied up with the beller- 
ing of that active voleano under me. 


The job of cook on such an outfit as this 
round-up is no sinecure, especially if one 
is no favorite with a very temperamental 
**brone.”” As our cowboy author goes on 
with his story: 


A glance to one side, and I notice 
that I’m not the only one who’s putting up 
a ride, the rain and snow mixed kept me 
from seeing very far, but I could see far 
enough to tell that at least half the riders 
was busy on the same engagement that 
drawed my attention just then; one of the 
ponies had took a dislike for the cook and, 
tearing up everything as he went, was 
chasing him over pots and pans and 
finally under the wagon. The cowboy 
on top of that brone was near losing his 
seat for laughing; he’d never seen the 
cook move that fast before. 

We're out of camp a couple of miles 
before the usual rumpus quiets down, and 
stringing out on a high lope we all heads 
for a high point we don’t see but know of, 


and some ten miles away. From that 
| point the boss scatters the riders, and in 


pairs we branch out 
the country 
stock we 


to ecirele and comb 
on the way back, running all 
see to the cutting grounds. 

I’m riding along, trying to look through 


the steady-falling drizzle snow for stock: 
it seemed to me that I was born and 
raised under a sticker, on a wet saddle. 
cing a kinky brone, going through slush 
and snow, and facing cold winds. It 
struck me as a coon’s age since I seen good 
old sunshine, and for the first time I 
begins to wonder if a cow-puncher ain’t 


just a plain locoed erit 
with the round-up wagons he does; 
all knocks, and starting from his 
pony’s hoofs on up to the long sharp horns 
the ornery critters he’s handling, 
with the varieties the universe hands him 
in weather—twelve to sixteen hours in 
the saddle, three to four changes of horses 
a day, covering from seventy-five 
hundred miles, then there’s one to 


ter for sticking along 
as 


it’s most 


along 


to a 
two 


| hours night guard to break the only few 


hours left to get a rest in. 

We was moving camp for the last time 
that year, the next stop was the home 
ranch, and when we hooked up the cook’s 
six-horse team and handed hir the 
ribbons we all let out a war-whoop that 
started ‘the team that direction on a high 
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Agencies in 408 other cities 


Go to one of the stores above or write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 414 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn,N.Y., 
for the address of a more conyeniently located 
Cantilever agency. In many cities there is a Canti- 
lever shoe shop listed in the telephone directory. 


How fine it is to step 
lightly along Life’s path- 
way on feet that are alive 
and free, to finish the day 
with energy to spare, to 
enjoy walking because 
your shoes: will let you a 
swing along with a graceful 
natural rhythm that sends cir- 
culation singing. 

There are shoes that will take 
the shackles off your feet and 
help you to step along happily; 
light-weight, flexible shoes that 
are comfortably shaped and pleas- 
ing in style. 

They are trade-marked Canti- 
lever Shoes and are made with 
careful consideration for the nat- 


te 
— 


wh 


( antilever 


&e 


ural shape and functions 

of your feet. 

Slip your feet into a 
pair of Cantilevers. How 
smoothly and gracefully 
they fit. That is because 

© they were modeled after 
the normal foot. The toes are 
trimly rounded, the heels and 
arches fit with an accurate snug- 
ness that is rare in shoes. 

Walk in Cantilevers. The shoe 
harmonizes with the foot. Mus- 
cles are building up new springi- 
ness through exercise. You are 
stepping away fromfoot troubles, 
and like thousands of other 
women, you will know the joy 
of real foot comfort. 


> 


“Gosh! P’mnot a 
baby any more!” 


When your boy flashes out with an 


angry outburst like this, it stings like 
impertinence and insubordination. It 
may be both, but in reality it is a sign 
that points to mutual misunderstand- 
ing. You see only wilfulness. In your 
anxiovs care and fond desire he sees 
only—continual “Don’ts” and “Stops.” 
The fact is, your boy is growing up. 
He may exaggerate his ability and 
judgment, but, heaven be praised, he 
wants to use them. 


A boy in his teens is going through 
his most trying years. Life is calling 
him, adventure, ambition, imagination. 
In the cocoon of boyhood is stirring 
the man who will dare and do. True, 
he needs restraint, but what he needs 
most is strong leadership—leadership 
he will accept. 


/To give to boys the guiding hand 
they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and lead 
them into a glorious manhood, has 
been the high purpose and successful 
achievement of THE AMERICAN Boy 
for twenty-five years. This it does 
through stories of adventure and dar- 
ing deeds, in which your boy sees fel- 
lows like himself winning out through 
pluck and courage and self-reliance. He 
sees the results of meanness, loyalty, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


THE AMERICAN Boy does not preach. 


Its stories are not the mollycoddle © 


kind. They are not juvenile or patroniz- 
ing. The foremost writers of the day, 
who contribute to THE AMERICAN 
Boy, not only know and love boys 
themselves, but they know the world 
and human nature and how to sugar- 
coat the pill of instruction so boys 
will take it, with a smile. 


Give your son the companionship of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the experi- 
ences of the fellows he meets in its 
pages help him appreciate fair play, 
hard work, back-bone. Give him a 
year’s subscription. Subscribe for that 
other boy you'd like to see get ahead. 
Mail the coupon today. 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


' 

| 
| me AAmericanBoy | 
I THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. I 
| No. 352 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. | 

Enclosed find 92.00, for which send THm Amunr- 
| ICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current | 
issue, to 

| | 
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| lope. “The en wasn’t. eae em back i 
| any, and hitting it down a draw to the 
river-bottoms the flying chuck wagon 


swayed out of sight. 


Us riders was bringing in upwards of a 


thousand head of weaners, and we didn’t 


reach the big fields till late that day, when 
we finally got sight of the big cottonwoods 


near hiding the long log building of the 
home ranch; that, along with the high 
pole corraiel the sheds and stables, all 
looked mighty good to me again. 

The stock turned loose, we all amble 
toward the corrals to unsaddle; I tries to 
lead my horse in the dry stable, but him 
being suspicious of anything with a roof 
on won’t have it that way. ‘‘All right, 
little horse,’ I says to him, ‘“‘if you’re 
happier to be out like you’ve always been 
used to, I’m not going to try to spoil 
you,’ and pulling off my wet saddle I 
hangs it where it’s dry for once. The 
pony trots off a ways, takes a goed roll 
and, shaking himself afterwards. lets out 
a nicker and lopes out to join the remuda. 

“Just like us punchers,”’ I remarks, 
watching him; ‘‘don’t know no better.” 


DAVID’S GORGEOUS VOYAGE 


HEN David Putnam landed on one— 


of the Galapagos Islands on his now 
famous and never-to-be-forgotten trip, the 
first things he saw on, the little beach were 
the frigate birds on their nests, and in the 
bushes were what he might easily have 
taken, for red balloons, but which proved 
to be the strange bright red pouches of the 
birds’ throats. These birds have big 
strong bills which are not to be disregarded 


-by a boy of twelve, especially when the 


aforementioned creature plants that same 
bill in the boy’s leg, as a protest against 
having its picture taken, for frigate birds 
do not appear to court the camera. All 
the way to the Galapagos and back on the 
Arcturus with ‘‘Unele William 
Beebe” is a voyage to dream about, for 
a youth of twelve short years, and it is not 
that David Binney 
early to 


yacht 


strange Putnam is 
starting 


average of the well-known Putnam family, 


maintain, the literary 


of whom he is a member, by writing in his 
Voyaging” (G. P. 
of the 


“David Goes 
the truthful story 


book 
Putnam ’s Sons) 


frigate birds, sea-lions, lost treasure, 
sharks, and, last but not least, the ‘‘pi- 
rates’ of the masquerade party on board 


ship on his twelfth birthday. It is 
altho David 
sounds a rather sad note on literature as 


no 


wonder it is a ‘‘best seller,”’ 


a vocation, when he says: ‘‘The writing 


took quite a long time, and I think being 
a naturalist would be more fun than being 
a writer.”’ 

The 


David says he 


and 
found them interesting to 


frigate birds were very tame, 


wateh: 


I lifted a frigate bird right off his nest, 
and then put him back and he never seemed 
to mind at all, just looked surprized. About 
the next time I picked up a frigate bird, 


They . re 
this one got hold right in the lower 
my left leg. All the time, I was bareleg; 
and wore shorts, which is the way ev 
body aboard drest. 

The frigate birds and boobies weig 
about two and a half pounds. The forme 
have not webbed feet like the boobies, an 
therefore they can not catch fish as easily 
for they only swoop down and dip them 
out of the water; but the other dives rig ht 
in and sometimes out of sight for several 
feet underneath and swims with his webbed A 


i 


-”’ by Dayid Binney Putnam 
P- Putnam’ s Sons) 


“I LIFTED A FRIGATE BIRD OFF 
HIS NEST” 


From “‘David Goes Voy: 
om Published by 


feet. Frigate birds steal the other’s fish. 
Both birds have tremendously long wings 
and sail in the sky with a long, long spread. 

The male frigate has a queer pouch on 
his throat. He is dark brownish in body, 
with a few greeny feathers on the top of his 
neck, and then this very strange balloon 
which is so distended he ean rest his head 
upon it and go to sleep. He can puff it up 
or have it empty. The male sits oa the 
nest in the mornings mostly while his mate 
goes out to sea fishing. She is dark brown 
with a white breast. Of course you ean see 
these bright red pouches a long way off, and 


they look like so many toy balloons in 
among the bushes. All these birds, the 


boobies and frigates, build rather foolish- 
looking nests right on the bushes about two 
feet from the ground, so of course one ean 
go right up to them and see the eggs or 
young chicks. 

The little doves and the mocking-birds 
have their nests on the ground, often under 
a jutting out rock. The doves have bright 
red feet, soft tan-brown bodies and 
as blue as forget-me-not flowers. 

On Tower we saw amblyrhinchus, or the 
marine lizard. I. really learned to pro- 
nounce that word, altho I can’t spell it yet. 
A lot of these scientific names are awfully 
long and hard. It is black, about a foot 
long or maybe fifteen inches, and swims in 
around the the rocks. All the 
specimens brought to the ship had sea- 
weed in their stomachs which they must 
have been way out to sea to get. 


eyes 


edges of 


Some of the islands were more fun for 
David than others, and Hood Island pro- 
vided amusement for any length of time, 
and David’s account of what he did there 


reer ta HP ovr 
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octopus. Some one took him out of the 
jar I had put him into to look at him and 
left him in the sun, so he died. But he 


Ma valuable as a specimen on the ship and 


been put with the other jars aboard. 

‘The beaches here at Hood have very soft 
white sand, unlike that at Tower which is 
onegga ate coral, and sharp and cuts the 
ect. 

Also there are many bays or coves like 
fiords along the shore. Don Dickerman, 
one of the best collectors in the outfit, was 


~ getting beautiful starfish, some like worms, 


some brittle and a lovely pinkish coral color, 
and some small red and green fish while I 
rowed the boat around so it wouldn’t 
smash on the rocks. When he was doing 
this I saw seven sharks, one huge turtle 
and one small one. 

Another day John Tee Van took me with 
him when he went ashore to trap birds. 
He uses a long pole with a small twig on 
the end. This is covered with very sticky 
paste. He whistles the song of the bird, 
and when it comes to see who it is, John 
hits him on the back a light tap which 
makes him stick te the twig. Then John 
takes him off, wipes off the paste, puts him 
in a box, and takes him to the ship. 

Dwight Franklin harpooned a big ray 
along the shore of the beach, and lost the 
harpoon. Afterwards we saw the handle 
going along the surface. He got four other 
rays, but never caught the one that had 
gone off with the harpoon handle. We 
saw spotted rays, brown ones, red ones, 
and black ones. 

At night when we are at anchor, there 
are two great acc-lights lowered over the 
ship’s side, one over the boom and one 
above the gangway. This bright light 
attracts the fish in great numbers. At 
Hood the flying-fish were very plentiful, 
and a large size—ten or twelve inches long, 
with lovely pinkish-purple wings or fins. 
One night I harpooned enough for breakfast 
for the crowd. 

The fish seemed to get quite crazy with 
the light, and they dart around eracking 
themselves against the boats and the ship- 
side. To add to the excitement, sea-lions 
come skimming by and snatch at the 
wounded ones gulping them down and 
stuffing themselves on more. One big sea- 
lion came close enough to the gangway for 
me to reach over and touch him. 

Another night I caught a Portuguese 
man-o’-war in a scoop net and was stung 
by him on both hands. This is a jelly-fish 
kind of thing with long trailers or tentacles. 
And these tentacles are poisonous and sting 
their prey so they can eat the little fish 
or plankton. I also caught a little trans- 
parent fish, pale colors with dabs of bright 
red on the lower fin. Miss Cooper painted 
him. And I got a bright red squid and 
many small crabs, one of which was scarlet. 


During the days the Arcturus was at sea, 
the greatest moment of excitement and 
suspense came when the huge nets were 


ful drill. ~ 


Look harmless, don’t they? Small 
as they look here, these germs 

are magnified hundreds of times. 
They are soft, yet they eat 
through the enamel of your tooth — 
as surely as the dentist’s power- 


Snug harbors 
for decay germs 


Tt is much easier for your 
tooth brush to clean the 
more exposed surfaces 
of your teeth. It is in 
the crevices that the 
germs get in their fine 
work. Kolynos used in . 


the mouth becomes a liquid which flows 
into the crevices, kills and washes away the 
germs which would otherwise start decay. 


See for yourself the re- 
sult of killing germs. 
- You will say to your- 
self, just as thousands 
of others have, “How 
clean my mouth feels!” 
So send for the free sam- 
ple—enough Kolynos to brush your teeth 
22 times, 4 inch to the brushing—or, what 
will be quicker, buy a tube at your druggist’s. 


You cant a CE it. 


Keel it 


Cal it 


Yet a tiny germ bores steadily through 


the hard enamel of your teeth 


By Ira Davis Joel, B.S., M.S. 
: I ‘RY this germ-killing dental 


cream at our expense. But 
first read why it 1s necessary 


_ for teeth that germs be killed. 


Germs are the cause of tooth 
decay. 

Two University of Michigan 
scientists examined a great 
many decayed teeth. In nine 
out of ten they found a certain 
germ. They turned this germ 
loose on sound teeth and in a 
short time it ate through the 
enamel. Kill this germ, they 
claim, and you immedi- 
ately check decay. They 
made experiments. When 
teeth were treated with 
dentifrices that did not kill 
germs, the teeth decayed; 
but when the germs were 
killed, there was no 
decay. 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 5-BB2, 
New Haven, Conn. 


To residents of Canada: — For free sample address 
The Kolynos Company, P.O. Box 1321, Montreal. 


Many eminent scientists attest 
the germicidal power of Kolynos 
Dental Cream. They find that 
it kills, in the mouth, 80 to 90 
per cent of the mouth bacteria. 
And after using Kolynos, hours 
pass before there are again 
enough germs to damage your 
teeth. You say to yourself “How 
clean my mouth feels!’ which 
is the best evidence that most 
of the germs are no longer there. 

Kolynos Manufacturing Lab- 
oratories are located at New 
Haven, “U2"Sy Ax "at London, 


England, and Montreal, Can. 


DENTAL 
CREAM FREE 


Send sample to: 


a. 


Tadiators 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1810 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me atrial Airid (oneonly) (Guaranteed 
5 years.) (This will be mailed C. O. D., or 
enclose check or money order for $1.60.) 
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PATENTS Write for our free Guide Books and 
a “‘Record of Invention DBlank,”’ 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 


Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 
References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 STH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


» Beech-Nut | 
Peanut 
Butter 


Woe ta is known as 
“The peanut garden 
of the world”, And from 
the sunny, southern fields 
the nuts are gathered for 
Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter. 


ary 
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“Dixie sunshine in 


a jar” it has been called. 
Smooth, luscious and 
wholesome. Sealed in 
sparkling glass jars. 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


pulled up. The finny denizens of the deep 
yielded to the rather urgent persuasion of 
the fishermen and came aboard, albeit 
with some hesitation, and strange crea- 


tures they proved tobe. As David tells us: 

In about the best haul there were two 
tubs of deep-sea fish from bottom—black and 
queer looking, some with long pointed tails 
without a tail-fin, some eels, black with 
pointed heads, and a lot of funny little 
fish like sharks, only with bright green eyes. 
Many of these come to the surface with 
the seales all torn off or soft and peeling. 

There were light pink starfish, very 
brittle, a few sea cucumbers, some living 
sponges, crabs, bright red shrimps and two 
or three very queer-looking fish with faces 
like demons or bogeys with funny little 
electric light things sticking out in front of 
them on long barbels, which is what they 
eall the long, whisker-like thing. 

I brought home for my collection a few 
specimens of this rare deep-sea life. Star- 
fish, shrimp, and ecyclothone, which is a 
small deep-sea fish. 

Apparently there is a great undersea 
plateau around Cocos. It is about six 
hundred fathoms deep. Just off the edge 
of this it is thirteen to sixteen hundred 
fathoms deep. 

For days we saw many ocean tunny fish 
jumping near the ship, and we tried all 
kinds of baits and different spoons and 
squids to catch them. One day Mother 
finally got four of them by jerking a squid 
up and down from off the boom. They 
weighed from ten to fourteen pounds, and 
it certainly was very good to have fresh 
fish for breakfast next morning. They are 
a beautiful fish, like a torpedo, or bullet 
shaped with lovely dark blue backs and 
pinkish silvery sides with four stripes be- 
low the middle line, and they are very 
swift swimmers, moving as fast or faster 
than the ship for hours at a time. 

One day I was sitting on the rail prepar- 
ing a fish skeleton, and suddenly there was 
a loud ‘*‘ Pwishshsh” right near me. Mack, 
the first mate, called out ‘‘Whale,”’ and 
I jumped up and saw him not fifteen feet 
away. <A big black body about forty feet 
long. 


What boy would not feel that life had 
reached a high level, when he could leave 
his good ship and go ashore to eateh for 
himself a young sea-lion for a pet, or see 
the sights that David speaks of so natu- 


rally: 


Don and I were almost the first 
ashore, and we found a small sea-lion right 
in the rock gully, asleep. 


ones 


We tied a rope 
to him and played with him quite awhile 
before Don took him back to the ship. 
Serge took me with him collecting, and 
we scrambled over two or three hills. I 
eaught a two-inch seorpion under a rock 
and quite a few big grasshoppers and moths 
and butterflies. Serge is a Russian, whose 
last name is Chetyrkin. He speaks very 
little Enelish, fine taxidermist. 
His job is to preserve and mount birds and 
fish. He mounted for me my little pet 
penguin which died after we had him aboard 
for nearly a month. He was an awfully 
funny little bird, as tame and friendly as 
could be. We'd put small live fish in a 
glass tank and then watch him eateh them, 
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How Silly! 


—and it’s just about es 
silly to go out these cold, 
wet days without having 
a box of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops in your 
pocket! They ward off 
coughs and colds! 


Two kinds: the Black 
S.B. Drops and the Smith 
Brothers Menthol Drops. 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


COUGH DROP 


Pc te a eS 
e 

\Print Your Own 

> y Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 

4 : y. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
SREA(CIRG outfits $8.85. Job press $13, $35, Rotary $150, All 
al easy, rulessent. Write for catalog presses type 
J etc. THE PRESS CO., Y-23, Meriden, Conn. 
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HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc. 
New York City 


Test—What You Know 


“The finest test of knowledge of a language is 


ability to use its idioms,” remarks the Provi- 
dence. Journal in its commendatory review of 
that captivating book— 


A DESK-BOOK OF 


IDIOMS AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D., and Leander J. De Bekker 
Contains more than 500 pages of picturesque English. 
The Nashville Banner declares: ‘‘One could spend 
many hours lost in the lure of this fascinating book.” 
Don't miss it. ‘So fascinating one is tempted to read 
it straight through," asserts the Hartford Courant, 


I2mo. Cloth, $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N. Y, 
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for these penguins are wonderful divers 


and swimmers. I think their entire food 


Another day, Don and I fished right off 
shore near the landing-place and got many 
fine fish, one especially beautiful one all 
bright orange and black with a big bump 
over his nose. And once when we left 
a string of new specimens in the water to 
keep them alive, a shark came right up and 
bit one off the string! 


The time came when the Arcturus turned 
its nose toward home, and David remarks: 
“Anyway my stories help me to remember 
the fun we had on the Arcturus.’’ And 
they will help many a reader to share his 
wonderful trip, and perhaps induce other 
twelve-year-olds- to see the interesting 
things in nature all around them. 


WHERE THE BEASTS EAT THE TREES 


AWDUST as a feed for cows is reported 

of doubtful value by the United States 
Forest-Products Laboratory. But in the 
Coconino and Tusayan national forests in 
Arizona, Dr. G. A. Pearson of the South- 
western Forest Experiment Station has 
been making some conclusive observa- 
tions of the consumption of young forest 
trees by grazing live stock. In a broad 
way Dr. Pearson’s conclusions are that 
stock has eaten up possibly 200,000,000 
board feet of potential timber in the last 
twenty years. Says Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


This was under restricted grazing priv- 
ileges. Dr. Pearson finds that there are 
about 200,000 acres of cut-over land in the 
two: forests on which natural reproduction 
of trees has failed, wholly or in large part, 
primarily because of overgrazing. This 
area is increasing yearly as timber-cutting 
progresses. Most of the damage is caused 
by sheep and cattle actually eating the pine 
seedlings. Sheep are the principal offend- 
ers, but where the cattle are too numerous 
they also develop a pine tooth. 

Not only has live stock, grazing in the 
forests under permit, eaten the equivalent 
of 13,000 lumber houses during the last two 
decades, but within the last five years it 
has set back regeneration about twenty 
years. It appears that on the average it 
takes twenty years to obtain a satisfactory 
stand of seedlings in the Arizona pine for- 
ests. Seed crops are irregular, and good 
crops and wet seasons sometimes coincide 
only once in five years. In 1919, however, 
there was an exceptionally large yield of 
seeds accémpanied by the most favorable 
weather conditions. Millions of vigorous 
seedlings, even on old cut-over areas with 
few seed trees, sprang up. Unfortunately, 
heavier than normal grazing has been per- 
mitted of recent years, and 25 per cent. of 
the 1919 trees have been devoured by cattle 
and sheep, another 50 per cent. has been 
devastated and will be eradicated at the 
present rate of grazing within the next two 
or. three years. Only a quarter of what 
may be the best seed crop in twenty years 
has a chance to live. 

Grazing has caused great areas of forest 
land to lie idle for ten to twenty years, 
says Dr. Pearson. Ata net growth of 100 
board feet per acre a year, this means the 
loss of 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 board 
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In Mongolia, the Russians may still walk a mile for 
a camel—but, of course, they don’t know the endless 
satisfaction that owners of commercial fleets, busses 
and private cars are obtaining from India Tires. _ 


In Venice, one of the few spots in 
the world where the “old: boat” ** ° 
does better without. India Tires. | 
They might be used as life-savers, 
however, for that’s what American 
car owners have found them to be. 
Their super service is sold at no 
great price. 


est worker on the island—but 
never impatient and never in a 
hurry. He is like a bus operator 
or truck owner who uses India 
Tires—perfectly satisfied that his 
conveyance will reach wherever 
it’s going without unnecessary 
trouble or delay. 


Sooner or later you’re going to try India Tires. 


Then, when the extra miles pile up, up, up— 
and the “cost per” goes down, down, down, 
you'll begin to think about all the money you 
might have saved if you had become India 
Wise sooner. 


The India Dealer in your locality will explain 
how downright service causes Commercial Users 
to take over 61% of all India Tires. 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CoO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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With the Gum-Weld Cushion 


In Sicily, the donkey is the hard- 
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Your Truck and Load on Winter Roads 


Firestone Non-Skid Hi-Type Tires 
absorb the bumps and jolts on frozen 
roads—protecting your truck and its 
load from costly delays and damage. 
The specially designed non-skid tread 
provides firm traction on _ slippery 
ground. The uniformly blended and 


fi 


tempered rubber assures maximum mile- 
age at minimum cost. 


Firestone Truck Tire Engineers will 
gladly help in determining the proper 
sizes from the complete Firestone line, 
best suited to your needs. See nearest 
Firestone Service Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... ASS ales 


BOOKS ABOUT YOUR BODY AND SOUL, 
YOUR ORIGIN AND DESTINY 


Many mysterious things about a human being that baffled science for centuries—some of which 
are still unsolved—are charmingly discussed by that distinguished authority on psychic affairs, 


H. Addington Bruce, in three of his books. 


Besides being interesting and helpful and instructive, 


these volumes make startling disclosures about matters not generally understood by the public. 


THE RIDDLE 
PERSONALITY 


New and Revised 
Edition 

As Mr. Bruce wisely 
says, ‘There is no more 
absorbing and important 
subject of inquiry than 
the nature and destiny 
of human personality, At 
one end looms the mys- 
tery of death. At the 
other, the no less in- 
scrutable mystery of 
birth.” In this book the 
author explains the mar- 
velous phases of Mental 
Life, the late discoveries 
about Multiple Personal- 
ities, Telepathy, Hyp- 
notism, Survival of Bod- 
ily Death, Spiritism, Hal- 
lucinations, Psychother- 
apy, Applied Psychology, 
etc. In addition to his 
own able views and con- 
clusions he presents the views of the various classes 
of scientists. In this way you get an all-round com- 
prehension of the subject. 308 pages. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; §1.64, post-paid, 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


A Handbook for the Ambitious 


This remarkable work radi: tes the sunshine of en- 
couragement ad cheer of happiness in every chapter. 
It tells you in a common-sense way how to succeed 
socially—and in business—and what you must avoid 
to succeed, It shows you how you can attain personal 
poise and give the fullest expression to your own per- 
sonality, It tells you how you alone can improve your 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


‘NERVE 
CONTROL 


AND HOW TO 
GAIN IT 


Are you nervous? Do 
you know why? Perhaps 
you. have habits that 
hurt your nerves? Per- 
haps those habits make 
you irritable or melan- 
choly or dyspeptic. Do 
you have nervous head- 
aches? Don’t take medi- 
cine. CURE yourself 
without medicine! You 
positively can! You can 
CURE yourself by fol 
lowing the simple direct 
instructions In Mr 
Bruce's wonderful book, 
Nerve Control and Hou 
to Gain It. This book 
has brought peace into 
many a troubled life. 
316 pages. 

“7 think it one of the 
most practical books of 
its kind,” says Dr. James J, Walsh, of New York City. 
a! shall certainly recommend it to some of my 
patients,” 

12mo. Clot! 


81.25, net; $1.89, post-pard. 


memory and develop strong personal control of your 
will-power. In brief, it shows you how to get all the 
good out of life that life has in store for you 

You will be glad you read this book. It is sure to 
impress you favorably and make its mark on you for 
life. 342 pages. 

The Toronto Star says that “any young man who 
refuses to be stimulated and inspired through reading 
a book like this needs to alter his viewpoint in life,” 


12mo. Cloth. 81.50, net; $1.64, post-paid. 


Fyrom your Bookseller or by mail from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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feet during that time, a loss that is now 
proceeding at the rate of not less than 
15,000,000 a year. 

Dr. Pearson calculates that at their 
present market prices, as timber on the 
stump and forage, trees are worth fifteen 
times as much an acre for timber as for 
cattle feed. Converted into lumber, on 
the one hand and into meat on the other, 
the lumber conversion brings into the com- 
munity from four to ten times as much 
wealth as the meat-making process. 

Besides reducing the amount of timber 
reproduction, grazing, Dr. Pearson finds, 
causes poor quality. To produce good saw 
timber, the young trees must grow close 
together. Many of them die out in the 
struggle for light and nutriment, but those 
that remain are tall, straight and free from 
lower limbs, whereas without crowding 
they would have been squatty, crooked, 
and covered with knot-making limbs. 
This scattered reproduction is often worse 
than none, because it is at once worthless 
and preventive of younger and better 
growth. 

Dr. Pearson’s investigations have been 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
Committee now considering a revision of 
the administration of public lands, to 
which the stockmen are appealing for more 
grazing concessions, and are believed to be 
contributory to more rigid regulation of 
grazing hereafter in the Coconino and 
Tusayan forests. 


WILD LIFE IN A TAME SPOT 


HE Frilled Lizard from Australia 

scuttled hurriedly up the railroad 
track on the dock after one long backward 
look at the tall dark ships swaying dreamily 
with the tide, ships from ‘‘Far Cathay” 
that brought rare foreign eargo of dark 
woods from the deep jungles, or spices from 
that 


strange Eastern odors. 


filled the air with 
Who would think 
that the Frilled Lizard could leave behind 


the Moluceas, 


of wild life on the 
and in the 
When 
brought protestingly back he was only one 
that 
Puxley 


him such wonders 


London enclosure 


finally he 


docks, 


around them? was 


of the rare sights eould be found 
there. Mr. W. L. in The Cornhill 
Magazine (London) recites a strange tale of 
“Wild Life in the London Docks”: 


Very few people, except those whose 
business takes them there, have any idea 
of the charm to be found in the great 
enclosure which the Port of London Author- 
ity has put up for many miles along the 
river-front from London proper to the 
estuary of the Thames. Enclosed in this 
great area a number of animals and plants 
live, sheltered in a great measure from 
interference owing to the great wall of the 
palisade, and it would surprize many people 
if they could know what interesting and 
often beautiful sights are to be seen in the 
near neighborhood of London. 

Once beyond the actual city, and after 
leaving Barking, the country opens up 
more and more, and within the palisade are 
great stretches of land, mostly low-lying, 
with large tracts of water bordered with 
reeds where wild fowl build their nests: 


~~ = 


I found a gully filled with the flowering 


busy unloading along the quays and docks 
on the water’s edge. One day, for instance, 


plants of the castor-oil, with its red and 
yellow blossoms. It is true they had 


dwindled in size since they had been 


brought by some ship from Africa; but they 


had managed to survive, and here for 
several years in succession I found the 
quaint flowers, which are probably there 
now, ever dwindling in size yet strangely 
reminiscent of the rough river-bed from 
which they came in the days when they 
were brought from their African home in 
seme packing-case. 

These cases are frequently broken open 
on arrival, and one sees multitudes of tiny 
plants of unknown species coming up in all 
likely and unlikely spots. Thousands of 
tiny seedlings of linseed sprout between 
the trolley-lines which run along the quay- 
sides, only to be crusht, but always trying 
afresh to obtain a footing there. One man 
who lived in the docks amused himself 
during a season or two by planting unusual 
plants round his little wooden shelter, and 
here one could see flax with its pretty blue 
flowers, hemp, anise, dill, and many of the 
spices which the ships bring with them. 
Once, too, I found numbers of datura 
plants in flower, scenting the air as they 
had done in their Eastern home, and once a 
sheet of henbane in far larger quantities 
than I have ever seen anywhere else, un- 
molested here from year to year. Fennel, 
too, grows in vast quantities, unplanted 
as far as any one can tell, for no houses 
have been known to have stood here. 

One day I was watching a reedy gully 
which bordered a little stream for the sake 
of observing the great numbers of sedge- 
warblers who were building their nests in 
the swaying reeds, when my attention was 
caught by a flower I had never observed 
there before, and I found it to be a beautiful 
gladiolus brought, no doubt, in some case 
from the Transvaal, or another of its native 
places, and after the first I saw there were 
several there, they having established 
themselves in the moist soil which caught 
all the sun it could manage, and indeed the 
plants seemed to be doing well. Many 
beautiful natives grow in profusion here 
also, such as ragwort, which is found in 
dense masses and in the season is covered 
with the ringed caterpillars of the Cinnabar 
moth, which in summer fly in vast numbers 
in the docks, making bright scarlet and 
black specks in those solitudes, Other 
beautiful moths and butterflies love the 
docks. I have seen Copper butterflies 
settling on the great flowers of the con- 
volvulus, and indeed I never saw this flower 
elsewhere, growing in such beauty as it 
does here. Sometimes it covers the ground 
for a long way round with huge white or 
pink bells, or it will be the small variety 
but with a wealth and profusion of flowers 
difficult to realize. Succory, too, makes 
many a bare patch of ground beautiful, 
while in the season toadflax absolutely 
covers the ground for great distances. One 
more beautiful effect must be mentioned, 
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Flashing Contrasts on the — si: 


Mediterranean ~ 


You roll along the Nile in a train de luxe 
amid scenes but little changed since the days 
of Antony and Cleopatra. From Luxor and 

iro you return to your cruise home, the 
great liner which is the triumph of modern 
engineering and the embodiment of modern 
luxury. 


White Star Liner ADRIA TIC 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 


Home in 46 days. Liberal stop-overs and return via a North European port permitted. SS 


Now you dip into the gay whirl of Monte 
Carlo, Later you stand before the Parthenon 
inspired by its majesty and beauty to dream 
of Greece and her ancient glories. 

Such are the elements out of which the 
White Star and Red Star Lines have built 
a travel masterpiece. : 


Red Star Liner LAPLAND 
Jan. 16 and March 6 


$690 and up, including shore trips 


30-31 Days 
White Star Liner 


Megantic 
Jan. 23 and Feb, 27 


A-CHOO.0! 

This is nature’s warning 
that a cold is on the way. 
But why wait for a sneeze 
to tell you to get busy? 

Glyco-Thymoline, used 
morning and evening in an 
atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the 
delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes 
the membrane clear of dust and irritants 
that form weak spots in the tissue. It 
is chiefly at these irritated places that 
the germs of cold and sore throat make 
their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


INSIST ON 


LYCO~ 


Two minutes a day keeps 


a cold away 


Write for booklet, “What you see on the Mediterranean Cruises”’. Aid dtces! 
Cruise Department, No, 1 B’way, New York, or any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR Lid, 
RED STAR LINEWW 


Glyco-'Thymoline is not 
merely an antiseptic. It is 
an alkaline antiseptic. Any 
doctor will tell you that the 
most effective healing agents 
for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. 

Glyco-Thymolinecleanses 
the irritated or congested 
membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It 
washes away the germs and objection- 
able matter that the mucus contains. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline today. 
Use it regularly and enjoy greater free- 
dom from colds and sore throat. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, in three sizes 
—3-ounce, 6-ounce, and 1-pound bottles. 
We will be glad to send you a liberal 
sample of Glyco-Thymoline upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address: 
Kress & Owen Company, 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 3-B1, 
New York City. 
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cAddress 


El Paso. 
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GATEWAY CLUB 
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fare 6 


BY trolley from El Paso—for 6¢ cost 
and 6 minutes ride—you can go to 
Old Mexico. This year come Southwest 
to El Paso and cross over to the “‘for- 
eign country” while you are here. 

Come to our modern city and then visit the 
gay Mexican resort—Juarez !—with its quaint 
scenic and historic attractions. Be sure not to 
miss Juarez—it is so different! 


Ten days of ‘foreign travel”’ 


Every day in El Paso gives you something 
new—something you have never done before. 
Bass fishing in Elephant Butte Dam. .. shirt- 
sleeve golf in midwinter .. . rugged eres: 
..» New Year’s dinner in the open air. 
thousand unusual delights! See the wondeeal 
Rio Grande Valley, Fort Bliss (ist Div. U. S. 
Cavalry) many other points of interest. 

Come now to El Paso where Sunshine spends 
the Winter! 

Write for free Booklet before you start. Rail- 
ways allow free 10-day stop-over. If you drive, 
Old Spanish Trail, Lee and Bankhead High- 
ways, Southwestern and oa Trails all lead 


awe Ce 
x “Go Texas 


500 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
1 Paso, Texas. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest’. 


ey (Print Name and Address Plainly.) 


Did You Get a 
1926 Calendar? 


If not,for $1.00 we will send you six 
handsome 1926 Art Calendars, some 
full DeLuxe, some Semi DeLuxe Cal- 
endars; including a charming Girl 
Head, a beautiful Mother and Child 
subject, a picturesque Landscape and 
three other delightful subjects. 


All subjects are works of art—faithful repro- 
ductions of paintings ey either J. Knowles 
Hare, Haskell Coffin, F. F. English, or other 
popular artists. 


No advertising whatever appears on any of 
the Calendars. Sizes from 5’ by 7/4 to 14 by 
22 inches. Quality unsurpassed. Price low 
because of late season. Use the coupon. 
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Donker Calendar Company, Not Inc. 
6018 South State Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send me 
prepaid six handsome Art Calendars. It is 
understood that if they are not wholly satis- 
factory you will refund the money. 


Name 


Ge ee ee ee 


Address 


State 
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for in the autumn starwort runs along the 
creeks and canals like lines of blue fire; and 
these are only a very few of the flowers to 
be seen so near the heart of London. 

In the springtime the air is literally 
filled with the songs of birds. Larks are to 
be found in great numbers in spite of the 
increasing number of cats which run wild 
in the docks and prey upon the birds they 
catch. Black-headed buntings are common 
here, and robins and wrens, and along the 
river-bank you can always see long lines of 
gulls and terns feeding on the edge of the 
tide or resting on the roofs of the ware- 
houses and other buildings. 

The best time to observe the wild things 
is on Sunday, when the docks are still and 
no huge vessels are being unloaded as a 
rule; few people are about then, and it is 
possible to have an early ramble and 
searcely see a soul from start to finish. In 
the distance you can hear the sound of 
church bells, but they do not disturb the 
peace of the whole place, and the birds 
can be heard singing in chorus any fine 
day. There are few trees, it is true, but 
there are numbers of hawthorns and some 
erab-apples, which in their season make a 
beautiful picture, and it is odd, too, what 
curious things from all parts of the world 
can be picked up sometimes. One day I 
found a Chinaman’s hat thrown away, and 
once I saw a row of German helmets put 
on the young rhubarb plants, which one of 
the officials had planted in a row in a quiet 
spot. 

Not long ago the papers reported that a 
Frilled Lizard from Australia had been 
found on one of the little railway lines 
which run from the docks—I expect it had 
come over in some goods where it had 
stowed itself; and I once found a most 
curious insect, like a gigantic hornet, which 
had been concealed in a huge bunch of 
bananas which had come from South 
America in the same way. Once, too, I 
saw a beautiful Bird-Wing butterfly 
flying about the docks, having hatehed 
out in one of the warehouses after lying 
hidden like any other stowaway until the 
right time came. These foreign visitors 
look very much out of keeping with our 
climate, and probably do not live long. 
Thus, I onee saw some bales from East 
Africa unpacked at the quays and they were 
full of a little, green, tropical beetle; but 
next day these all appeared sluggish, and 
the following day not one was alive, as far 
as I could see. 

Many strange foreign things are brought 
into tae doeks almost every day. Now 
and then it is a load of beautiful ornamental 
woods from the Hast, and once a ship came 
in laden with spices from the Moluceas 
and they scented the air for a long way 
round for some days, making breathing a 
delight; and more than once I have picked 
valuable ivory nuts from South 
had. falien from one of the 
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sacks or cases in which they had been 
brought to England; *t is in this way that 
so many foreign plants take root here. And 
sometimes the holes in the sacks are made 


by rats which had bored into them for the 
sake of making their nests inside; and when 
the sacks are sewn up or the are 
repaired, it frequently happens that a 
whole family of rats is doomed to perish, 
for the mother can not get back to feed 
them. I saw a sack of rice opened one day 
which contained the dead bodies of a family 
of black for these, the indigenous 


@cases 


rats, 


~ LUXURY crRul SE 


| (West indies 


Panama Canal 


Four happy weeks away 
from winter — Restfully 
cruising seas warmed by 
tropical heavens ona ship 
of luxurious comforts. 
Visits to colorful 
islands — Marvelously 
stimulating scenery — 
The refreshing strange- 
ness of old West Indies 
civilizations and man- 
ners. 2 


ITINERARY —Havana, 
Kingston, Colon (Pan- 
ama), Cartagena, Curacao, 
age La Guayta, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 


The “Veendam” 


of 25,620 tons displacement 


karven Feb. 18, 1926 


Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled 
luxury and comforts net + yo hae mgr for her 
superlative cuisine, or the exccptional 
character of service and fe Me on board. 
Under the management of the HOLLAND AMERI- 
cA LINE in cooperation with the FRANK TouRIST 
COMPANY. 
For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations now. 


Rate $350 up, including ell shore excursions 
Write for illustrated folder. 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street New York 

FRANK TOURIST CO,  orany authorized 
542 Fifth Ave., New York Steamship Agent 


DREER’S Garden Book 


“Armchair gardening” is a fascinating occu- 
pation for a winter evening. You can plan 
next summer’s garden now from Dreer’s 
1926 Garden Book, which lists everything in 
Seeds, Plants and. Bulbs, with full coleaet 
information. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A copy mailed 
free tf you men- 
tion Literary 
Digest 


MASONIC 
Books, Monitors, Bibles, 


Aprons, Jewelry and Lodge 

Supplies. 

Send for catalogue 9 of books 

and jewelry; catalogue 10 of 

Lodge Supplies. No obligations. 

REDDING & CO, (Established 1859) 
9 West 23d Street, New York City 


Y Of Hair and Skin 
Preserved By 


on Leg y Cuticura 


‘(8 Ww Soap to Cleanse 
@ ND) NS WY, 


Ointment to Heal 
DOROTHY DIX 


says of 


PARADE 


“T think ‘Parade,’ by Emily Post, is one of the most 
fascinating stories of New York high society that I 
“ver read and one of the best novels ot American 


have 
soci = that has yet been written.” 


If you have not ree ad this revealing novel of which 


another critic said, *‘the characters in this book could 
not have been ‘magined—they must be real,’’ secure 
a copy NOW. AJl bookstores or from the publishers. 


r2mo, Cloth. $2.00, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave.. New York 


Good: Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Per Secti 
200 Per Section 


Disappeari 2 
Glass pene 15 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users = 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 23 = 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


High School Course 
in 2 Years ener 


side of two years. Meets all requ i a 
and the | ng professions. This and thirty-six other 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-152 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © 451923 CHICAGO 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ‘‘Laconia” from N. Y. Jan. 20 and Los Angeles 
Feb. 5, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days $1250 to $3000 
MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania,” Jan. 30, incl 
Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 days, $600 
to $1700. Norway, June 30, 1926. 53 days, 3550 to $1250; 
fascinating route including the Mediterranean. 
Originator Round the WorldiCruises.— Est. 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Mor 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
uirements for entrance to college 
ractical 
PODAY. 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator outof sight. Others for all ty 
Hot Air Furnaces. Tens of thot 
satisfactory use. $1.50 $3, according 

to size. Write for FREE Booklet 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. A-1, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il}. 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. 10%anv 15% sizes. 
Sold by 10¢ stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. Mc.Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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rats of England, are fairly common still { 


in the docks, tho gradually being exter- | 
minated by the brown or Hanoverian rat. | 


: In order to cope with the rats, cats were 
introduced into the docks long ago by the 
Port of London Authority, and by this 
time they must be considered as part of the 
‘wild life” there, for they belong to no 
one and keep themselves. They produce 
their kittens beneath some pile of old 
timber, of which there is much lying about 
the docks, and have grown so numerous 
now that they are becoming a pest. Added 
to which they have so few enemies to fear— 
dogs not being admitted except in rare 
instances—that they do not trouble to 
get out of the way for anything, nor will 
they take the trouble to climb up the 
trees or palisade if danger threatens. 
Indeed, I have seen one cut in two by a 
passing train, since they will not even get 
out of the way of these; still, upon the 
whole they lead a care-free life. | . 

I saw a very pretty sight one day. A 
vessel came in from South America and 
berthed at the “‘New Dock,” that is, the 
one built out near the river with a great 
stretch of green land in front, and here 
a great number of foreign birds were landed, 
many of them so tame that they were not 
confined but were climbing about among 
the men; some of them were being sold 
cheaply by the crew, and you could see 
lories and parrots of many kinds, as well 
as other species, fluttering about among the 
English foliage. It was a sunny summer 
day, and the effect of the brilliant plumage 
of the birds was very striking. 

Once, too, I saw a number of animals 
intended for the Zoo being landed, and the 
elephant was swung far above the water in 
a sling, while a camel made much more 
fuss, and both then walked through the 
streets on, their way to their new quarters. 

From a South American ship also two 
curious animals escaped and wandered 
about the enclosure for some days before 
being captured. They looked like gigantic 
guinea-pigs rooting about among the 
grasses and reeds, and seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves immensely, but they were 
ultimately caught and restored to their 
owner. 

But among the natives must be reckoned 
the hedgehogs which, with the rabbits, 
must have been enclosed when the palisade 
was put up, for neither could get in now; 
and these can often be seen at dusk coming 
out of their seclusion and hunting for insects 
or snails and adding a touch of real country 
near the heart of a great city; and indeed 
when the sun is setting and its red light is 
reflected on the quiet ponds in their fringes 


of reeds, it is difficult to believe that just 


| beyond the great barrier live millions of 


human beings, so peaceful is the scene 
which no sound disturbs except for the birds 


singing their evening songs. 


There were 
Island 


The House that Jack Built. 


living on “Jeems”’ 


two negresses 

(South Carolina), and one evening Diana, 
who lived up-stairs, upon hearing a noise, 
said: “Who dat?” 


Nan, who lived down-stairs, said: “Who 
dat da say ‘who dat?’ ” 

Diana replied: ““Who dat da say ‘who 
dat’ when I say who dat?’’—Charleston 
News and Courter. 


The Ubiquitous Gum.—Removes chew- 
ing-gum from carpets, rugs, clothing, shoes, 
floors, ete.—From a cleaning fluid card in 
a Long Island train. 


Cunard Luxury and 
Comfort — the renowned 
Equipment, Cuisine and 


Service —may again be en- 
joyed on two 30 day 


CARIBBEAN 
CRUISES 


on board the s. s. 
“CALIFORNIA” 


a magnificent new steamer 
fitted with the new 
thermo tank ventilation 
system which supplies a 
current of fresh air—un- 
der the passenger’s own 
control—to every state- 


room, an innovation of 
the greatest comfort-value> 
when cruising in the 
tropics. Also electric fans 
in every room. 


Sailings from New York | | 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 25,1926 


The interesting, pleasing 
itinerary covers: Nassau, - 
Havana, Port au Prince, 
Kingstone Colon: 
Cartagena, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, 
Martinique, FortdeFrance, 
St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Bermuda. 


Comprehensive sightseeing 
tours ashore under thedirection 


of Thos. Cook & Son. 


Full information on request 


CUNARD | 


~ ANCHOR“ 


25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


Snake ne Livery Desest for i 2, 1926 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


— — = ail 


THE MELLON PLAN FOR SETTLING GERMAN WAR CLAIMS | 


What Rich 


Men Know 


The man who has 
worked hard for his 
accumulations, the 
man who is born in- 
to the responsibility 
of wealth, both know 
what is the first re- 
quirement of safe 
investment. 


Indeed, they will 
tell you: 


“Tf you want to 
keep your first dol- 
lar, buy first mort- 
gage investments.” 


Over along period of 
years First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 
have proved an ex- 
cellent investment 
for those requiring 
safety of principal 
and prompt payment 
of interest. 


We now offer for sale 
a First Mortgage 
Bond issue which 
yields 


63% 


We shall be glad to send 


$250,000,000 bond issue to help pay 

alien property claims and Lusitania 
damages among counter-claims, is proposed 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
‘Mr. Mellon Sees Straight,’’ according to 
the New Haven Journal-Courier; but the 
Brooklyn Citizen characterizes the plan as 
“The Mellon Gift to Germany.” Ap- 
provingly the New York Sun takes up 
‘“Mr. Mellon’s Way Out,’ telling us, ‘‘it’s 
very simple if you know, as Mr. Mellon 
knows, how to break a financial deadlock’’; 
the New York Times, on the other hand, 
at once criticized it as ‘‘A Questionable 
Policy” of exchanging security for 
American claims, and follows that up by 
objecting to this entangling ‘‘scheme for 
Underwriting Germany” in a roundabout 
payment of reparations and war debts to 
the United States. Press comment fore- 
casts sharp differences of opinion as the 
Mellon plan comes before Congress for 
action. The New York Sun thus simplifies 
Mr. Mellon’s pointing of the way out of a 
financial tangle: 


Germany owes to Americans large sums 
awarded by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
as in the Lusitania case. The United 
States holds much property of German 
nationals, seized in war time and held as 
security for German debts to America 
and Americans. The only provision for 
the payment of the American claims is 
the allotment of $23,000,000 a year under the 
Dawes plan. As matters have stood, the 
erandchildren of the American claimants 
and of the Germans whose properties were 
seized appeared to have a chance of com- 
plete recompense, 

Mr. Mellon’s short way out is an issue of 
$250,000,000 of bonds. He would sell 
enough of these to the Alien Property 
Custodian, who has large quantities of 
German. nationals’ cash, to provide for the 


settlement of the Ameriean claims that are | 


under $10,000. Larger claims would be 
paid in bonds. The German properties 
now held as security would be returned to 
their owners. Awards made to Germans 
for the use of their ships, radio and patents 
would be settled in bonds. And the bonds 


eventually would be retired by German | 


payments under the Dawes plan. 


case, that our Government will forego the 
reimbursement of its own occupation costs 
and special claims and assign its right to 
private citizens. The Government is 
prepared to go farther than this, however, 
since by guaranteeing the bonds that it is 
proposed to issue on the strength of the 
Dawes plan payment, it follows that if 
Germany is unable to make payment in 
full, as is very likely, the United States 
would pay the bill. 


The two leading financial features of the 
plan the Baltimore Sun figures out as - 
follows: 


One is the abandonment of our bill 
against Germany for some $310,000,000, 
composed of two items—about $240,000,- 
000 for the expense of the American Army 
on the Rhine, and $70,000,000 of other 
government claims. The second part of 
the Mellon program is the issue of $250,- 
000,000 in bonds, to be ultimately paid by 
German reparations under the Dawes 
plan, but guaranteed by the United States 
Government. Thus, in any event, we 
mark off over $300,000,000 of Germany’s 
indebtedness to us, and stand to pay 
$250,000,000 more if the Dawes plan should 
fail to work out. 


The policy may be both wise and gener- 
ous, continues the Baltimore paper; to 
withdraw the thorny bill for army oeccupa- 
tion might make Germany more willing 
and more able to meet the bond issue. 


But if we do that for Germany, the 
former enemy, why should we not show 
similar generosity to our former allies with 
regard to their debts? That is a question 
which they will think, if they do not ask 
out loud, and which our own people will 
surely put to our Government. 


In line with this comment the New York 
Times insists that ‘“‘the strongest objection 
is not financial,’’ but has to do with ‘‘our 
ultimate connection with the whole ques- 


tion of German reparations ”’ 


This was tacitly admitted at the White 
House. A ‘“‘spokesman”’ for the President 
said that the project was deliberately 
made easy for Germany, so that no new 
financial strain should prevent her from 
making her contractual reparations pay- 
ments to the Allies. It was innocently 


Mr. Mellon is proposing to use past | added that this money would then be 
passed on to us in liquidation of Europe’s 
war debts to America. There you have it! 
| The United States is in the way of be- 
| coming the chief beneficiary of German 
1 | merce, which suggests that it is a pity | reparations. By so much, therefore, this 
the purpose is obscured by such a eountry will figure in a short time as almost 


EB s | that ) ‘ vant ‘ : 

AMERICAN BOND & Ryihe a ; : the sole creditor of Germany, foreed to 
fi # | multiplicity of exchanges of obligations. ; * 

q | : put the screws on her to make her pay up. 
MORTGAGE (Co. ||) 


If anybody likes that prospect, then he 
§ Established 1904 


, you complete information 


about this issue if you will # | claims already allowed to the Government 


write for to settle new ones to private citizens, 


Booklet D-221 


explains the New York Journal of Com- 


The main point of interest, we read, is that: 


likes a prospect of interminable confusion, 


Incorporated Hf x14 cae alaimes + ore agcire Pe nav- . a P . 
: i American claimants are assured of pay- | misunderstanding, friction, ill-will and the 
i Bathe BA ed apt lta | ments on their claims, no matter whether | yors¢ kind of foreign entanglements. Yet 
- i | 5 1 P : > . : . 5 als Ss. 
i | Capital & Surplus over $7,500,000 | 9 | Gormany is able to fulfil her obligations | the Mellon proposals are cos to be pro 
| - be Chess - 7. 4 daly d oe } bal 
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need of convincing discussion of the Mellon 


plan before Congress adopts it, they wel- 
come features of it. 
- concludes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘the plan 


‘On the whole,” 


involving concessions on both sides is 
nevertheless based on the bed-rock prin- 
ciples of justice and common sense.” 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin finds 
generosity to our own citizens in giving 
their private claims priority to govern- 
ment claims and ‘“‘extreme generosity” 
toward Germany: 


Such a gesture of confidence makes for 
international friendship. In addition it 
enables the United States to relinquish 
a course of action forced on it by the 
exigencies of the World War, but repugnant 
to its general tradition of exempting from 
seizure the private property of citizens of 
an enemy country. 


Yet the New Haven Register and other 
journals see in the plan chiefly the prospect 
that the United States, ‘‘or rather the 
Ameriean people,’ in the last analysis 
will be paying the German bills. And the 
Brooklyn Citizen voices the suggestion by 
several Washington correspondents that 
there is ‘‘a suspicion in political quarters 
that the Administration’s generous treat- 
ment of Germany is a bid for the German 
vote in the next Presidential campaign.” 


A WORD OF WARNING TO COUNTRY 
BANKERS 

UR national transformation from the 

status of a debtor nation to that of 
the premier creditor nation of the world 
holds a special significance to the inde- 
pendent bankers of our small cities and 
country towns, declares George Woodruff, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Bank of 
the Republic in Chicago. In order to meet 
the competition of the great city banks and 
their branches, they must be able to supply 
their customers with equally good informa- 
tion about world business conditions. As 
we are reminded by this banker in a leading 
article in the current American Bankers 
Association Journal (New York): 


There was a time when the country 
banker in Pleasantview, Iowa, or Spruce 
Center, Idaho, could content himself with 
understanding business conditions in the 
United States and leave the problems of the 
rest of the world to the international 
bankers of New York or Chicago. But 
that time is very rapidly passing for the 
reason that individual Americans are now 
interesting themselves in foreign securities, 
foreign trade and foreign problems and, 
if the local bank is to render the service 
expected of it, the cashier of the bank in 
Pleasantview and the cashier of the bank in 
Spruce Center must be ready to give their 
customers the information and servive they 
desire. 

When about 44,000 persons, 
average investment of $3,660 each sub- 
scribed to the last Japanese loan, it is 
obvious to Mr. Woodruff that the in- 


dividual American is beginning to think 
Now the 


with an 


and act in terms of world finance. 
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Guaranteed Safety 


Make guaranteed safety the solid foun- 
dation of your investment structure in 
1926. Chart your financial course this 
year with the aid of 


“THE FORMAN GUIDETO SAFE 
INVESTMENTS—1926” 


This authoritative, illustrated brochure 
presents a variety of unusuaily desirable 
first mortgage issues, yielding 612 and 6 
per cent. 


Conforming to the Forman standard, 
every issue listed is so strongly safe- 
guarded that the prompt payment of 
both principal and interest will be uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by an old and 
conservative insurance company of 
national standing. 


Just mail the coupon below 


for your free copy 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
100 East Forty-second Street, N.Y. 


Des Moines Springfield, Ill. 


Minneapolis 


MAIL NOW 


GEORGE M. FORMAN © COMPANY, Dept. A 41 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Please send me without obligation 
“THE FORMAN GUIDE TO SAFE 
TNVESTMENTS—1926” 


Add eSS8 .u2.2.-. 22. nenenano-naonnnna-naennnnn 2a -naawnnne=-o nena -- ene rennee- a = 


Peoria, Ill. 
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Why Your 
January Investments 
should include 


Adair Guaranteed 
@72" Bonds 


UT of the great number of in- 

vestments offered you during 
the January reinvestment period, 
only a few will be unconditionally 
Suaranteed. 


The reason is obvious. Only the 
very highest type of first mortgage 
bonds are guaranteed, for only those 
houses which have absolute faith 
in their bonds can afford to guaran- 
tee them. 


Every Adair First Mortgage Bond 
bears the unconditional guarantee of 
this company. Our entire capital and 
surplus exceeding two million dollars 
stands squarely behind each and every 
bond we offer. 


Sound investment principles require that a 
certain portion of your wealth (from 25% to 
75%) be invested in securities which are be- 
yond the reach of panics, depressions or 
market fluctuations. Put that part of your 
‘fortune in Adair Guaranteed Bonds and en- 
joy the peace of mind that comes with 
knowledge of absolute safety. 


Before reinvesting your January funds in- 
vestigate these bonds. The coupon will bring 
full information. 


Adair Guaranteed Bonds may also be in- 
sured against loss by one of the strongest 
surety companies in America for a small an- 
nual premium. 


Serial maturities. Denominations $1,000, $500 
and $100. Federal Income Tax up to 2% and vari- 
ous state taxes refunded upon request. 


Investors residfng in New York and New Eng- 
land should address Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Adair Realty 
© Trust Co. 


Founded 1865 
Healey Building, Atlanta 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Mail the Coupon 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 

Healey Bldg., Dept.LD-3,Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full informa- 
tion and January offering sheet describing 


recent issues of Adair Guaranteed Bonds, 


Name 


Address 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
io ee Continued 


increasing complications in our banking 
business—complications that result partly 
from our growing importance from a credi- 
tor nation—point toward more consolida- 
tions and a greater development of branch- 
banking. Mr. Woodruff thinks that: 


American banks should combat this 
tendency through the development of 
greater cooperation among the banks them- 
selves. It is the one successful antidote for 
branch-banking. Competing banks should 
join together as partners in the further 
development of their communities, for 
only through cooperation will they be 
able to offer the type of banking service 
that will be necessary in building up the 
typical American community 
of the future. 

There is no good reason why 
the smaller banks of the country 
can not through close coopera- 
tion, develop services that will 
enable them to defeat the need 
for branch-banking. There are 
many difficulties ahead that the 
individual bank will find it 
hard to meet, but if all the 
banks in a community ‘‘club 
together” they will find it a 
fairly easy matter to take care 
of the somewhat intricate bank- 
ing practises that will arise as 
America gets more and more 
into the middle of the economic 
stream of world affairs. 

The day will come—indeed 
it is fast approaching—when 
nearly every country bank will be an in- 
formation bureau covering 
throughout the world. It will have to be 
able to give its customers accurate infor- 
mation about foreign securities; it will 
have to be posted on business conditions 
in Poland, in Roumania, in the Argentine, 
in Australia and in China and Japan. It 
will have to be well informed on foreign 
exchange. It will have to know exactly 
why Kansas wheat is likely to suffer a drop 
in price because of the exceptionally favor- 
able weather in Russia or Roumania. It 
wiil have to be posted as to the rubber- 
growing conditions in Brazil and the silk 
production of China and Japan. 


If the smaller independent bankers fail 
to keep pace with the evolution that is 
going on, ‘‘they will find Mrs. Brown of 
Mr. Smith 


Center turning more and more to the larger 


Pleasantview and of Spruce 


financial institutions for the assistance and 
service they seek.’”’ As the Chicago banker 


concludes: 


In the field of merchandizing it was the 
failure of the local merchant 
the goods and service that his customers 
demanded—his failure to keep pace with 
the growth of the nation as a whole—that 
opened the door to the mail-order house 
and the chain-store systems. 

The same handwriting is on the wall to- 
day in the field of banking. And the way 
to meet it is for the bankers in the smaller 
cities and towns to discontinue the practise 
of tending only to their own knitting and 
instead to learn to cooperate with each 
other that they may be in position to render 
the various types of service that our changed 
economic conditions will demand. 


to supply 
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Cambridge Associates, Boston, 
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WHERE PROSPERITY HAS BEEN 
ADVANCING FASTEST 23 
“HE general increase in business activity 
all over the country has been analyzed 
ov. a State-by-State basis by the Cambridge 
Associates of Boston. They discovered 
that during the fall banking figures were. 
showing that in nineteen States business 
activity was more than 15 per cent. greater 
than in 1924; that in twenty-six other 
States there were evidences of milder ad- 
vances; while in only three States the final 
analysis of banking reports showed that 
business was distinctly slower than it was 
in October of last year. The greatest in- 
creases reported in November by the 
Cambridge Associates were for the most 
part in States east of the Mississippi, the 
percentages being: New Hampshire, 25 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT STATE BY STATE 


Showing where activity has increased most since last fall. 


per cent.; Massachusetts, 28 per cent.; 


conditions | New York, 22 per cent.; New Jersey, 18 


per cent.; Pennsylvania, 16 per cent.; 
Delaware, 17 per cent.; Virginia, 16 per 
cent.; North Carolina, 17 per cent.; Florida, 
25 per cent.; Alabama, 17 per cent.; Ten- 
nessee, 16 per cent.; Kentueky, 39 per 
cent.; Illinois, 16 per cent.; Michigan, 
30 per cent.; North Dakota, 16 per cent.; 
South Dakota, 16 per Utah, 20 
Nevada, 22 eent.; and 
California, 17 per cent. 


cent.; 
per cent.; per 

It will be noted, incidentally, that among 
the States showing autumnal improvement 
Readers that 
October map, 
reprinted in Tar Dierst of November 7 


is Texas. may remember 


in the Nation’s Business 


; 
the largest black spot showing quiet busi- 
ness conditions covered the central portion 
of Texas. 
This, it seems, was due to a serious 
drought during the summer, but the region 
has now recovered and later maps issued 
by the same authority indicate that condi- 
The 


points 


tions are better in this section. 
Chamber 
out that the of the drought 
region did not have any apparent effect 
that city. 
ealled in particular to the 
fact that up to the end of October this 
year Houston received more cotton than 


any other port in the United States. 


Houston of Commerce 


“quietness ”’ 
business 


on the activities in 


Attention is 


Great 
activity in building and shipping is also 
reported from the Texas city. 


r ’$ ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 
Q ‘VEN Australia, which in many ways 
4 has been “‘the last frontier’ and is 


generally thought of as a Characteristically 
_ agricultural country, is becoming indus- 


trialized, and in Australia, as F. R. El- 
dridge writes in Commerce Reports, eco- 
nomic shifts move with unusual rapidity. 
Australia presents itself to our minds as a 
land of grazing sheep and cattle, a producer 
of wool and meat. But it seems that ‘‘the 
pastoral industry which played such an 
important part in the country’s pioneer 
efforts, and which, until a few years ago, 
oceupied first place in the Commonwealth’s 
activities, now stands third in importance, 
haying been superseded by both agriculture 
and manufacture,” according to a survey 
recently completed by the Commonwealth’s 
statistician and summarized by the Com- 
meree Department expert. Indeed, we 
are told that ‘‘the pastoral industry is 
being pushed for third place by the barn- 
yard and dairying industry.” It seems 
that: 


The survey also shows that the number 
of persons employed in rural industries in 
1924 was only slightly greater than the 
number employed in secondary or manu- 
facturing industries, thus indicating a 
definite move in the direction of industrial- 
ization. 

This shift no doubt is due to the fact 
that Australia’s new citizenry is recruited 
largely from the urban centers of England, 
and upon reaching the Commonwealth it 
gradually and naturally gravitates toward 
commercial centers where employment is 
found in factories and workshops. 

The number of persons employed in rural 
occupations during the decade preceding 
1924 declined from 474,626 to 458,420, 
while the number occupied in secondary 
industries increased from 331,728 to 429,- 
990. Notwithstanding a decline in the 
number of persons employed in agriculture, 


the total value of agricultural production ~ 


increased over this period from £50,951,000 
to £61,927,000—both based on 1911 prices 
—and the value per head of population 
from £10 8s. 3d. to £10 15s. 5d. Pastoral 
production during the ten years preceding 
1924 declined in value from £53,032,000 to 
£40,157,000, and output per head of popu- 
lation from £10 16s. 9d. to £6 19s. 9d. 
In this industry the conclusion may be 
drawn that the encroachment of agriculture 
is bringing about a ciminishing return to 
the pastcralists. 

Barnyard and dairy production has 
increased from £20,000,000 in 1914 to 
£23.927,000 in 1924, and the production 
per head of population from £4 1s. 9d. 
to £4 3s. 3d. 

In manufacturing industries the value 
added to materials increased from a total of 
£53,835,000 in 1914 to £70,383,000 in 1924 
and the output per head of population from 
£10 16s. 6d. to £12 4s. 9d. The relative 
position of manufacturing in 1914 and 
1924 was as follows: 


Position of manufacturing in Australia 


Ttems 1914 
Salaries and wageS........-++-- £ 34,103,703 
Light and fuel... 92.6... 3,309,921 
Materials used... °....-..-+--- 99,789,064 197,038,726 
Value of output. .....-:--.-0-: 166,450,503 348,577,583 
Value added to materials.... .. 63,351,523 141,242,417 
Value of output per employee. . . 502 811 
Value of land and building.. . 39,352,432 


Value of plants and machinery... 41,154,389 
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Like the Magic ©; 3; 
pet, A-B-A Trevel- ae 
ers’ Cheques take a 


you wherever 
want to go, an 


inter “Vacation 
carr 


A-B-A 8, Ch 
Association eques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” «, Ee 


and wherever money means anything, 
A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques will mean fl 
money to you. fl 


They are known and welcomed by 
hotels, ticket offices, shops and banks 
the world over. 


For you they are safer than currency 
to carry on the person while traveling, 
and convenient because not dependent 
for cashing upon banks or banking 
hours. 


Points To Remember About 
A:B-A Travelers’ Cheques 


@ The official travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. @ Accepted for United States 
customs duties. Q Self-identifying through your sig- 
nature. @Clean, crisp and handsome as new bank- 
notes. @ Provided in neat wallets—light and easy to 
carry. @Sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies in 
the United States and Canada. Q Denominations $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, 


Buy your American BANKERS Association 
Travelers’? Cheques at your own bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of ali 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York Paris London 
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FLORIDAS GRFAWEST CITY 


AMPA is a gay resort, 

offering every facility for 
sport and pleasure. Yet it has 
become Florida’s greatest city 
for other reasons—its com- 
mercial, industrial and shipping 
opportunities. Tampa needs 
more men with capital, men 
with brains, to supply its ac- 
tual needs. To such men it 
offers amazing opportunities 
for profit. Booklet or infor- 
mation on request. 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


December 16.—Sir Samuel Hoare, Air 
Secretary, announces in a speech in 
London that Great Britain, as a result 
of the Locarno Treaty, is prepared to 
retard to some extent its program for air 
defense. 


Premier Aristide Briand appoints Senator 
Paul Doumer Minister of Finance to 
succeed Louis Loucheur, who had 
resigned. 


December 17.—Stanislaw. Steiger, a Jew- 
ish student charged with haying at- 
tempted to assassinate President Wo- 
joiechowski of Poland, is acquitted, 
following a confession of another man, 
that he had attempted the crime. 


Americans sold to Russia in 1925 three 
times as much as in the pre-Soviet 
days, leading all competitors, 
dispatch from Moscow. ‘The _ total 
American imports into Russia during 
1925 are valued at $102,000,000. 


Japanese troops have virtually taken over 
eontrol of Mukden and prohibited any 
fighting between the Chinese factional 
groups within six miles of the Japanese 
railway from Chang-chun to Dalny, 
says a London dispatch. 


At a public consistory in the basilica of 
St. Peter’s, Pope Pius XI confers the 
red hat on cardinals created at the con- 
sistory on March 30, and in the secret 
consistory of December 14—Eustachio 
Tlundain y Esteban, Bishop of Seville; 
Vincenzo Casnova y Marzol, Arch- 
bishop of Granada; Alessandro Verde, 
Secretary of the Congregation of Rites; 
Enrico Gasparri, former Apostolic Nun- 
cio in Brazil, and Patrick O’ Donnell 
Archbishop of Armagh. 


says a. 


| New—from Cover to Cover! 


21,000 
CLASSICAL AND POPULAR 


QUOTATIONS. 


Conveniently Compiled For Reference 
and Use in Speeches, Conver- 
sation, Correspondence, 
and Writing 


An entirely reset, brand new edition, 
completely revised, immensely enlarged, 
and thoroughly up-to-date—just from 
the press—of the most comprehensive and 
useful work of its kind in the world— 


HOYT’S — 
NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


of PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


This new edition of a well-known standard work 
contains a freshened and replenished store of choice 
quotations plucked from every*tree in the literary 
Eden and selected 


By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


A work that contains not only modern quotations 
but quotations that date back to the time of Homer, 
on almost every conceivable subject, by noted men 
and women of all nations, in every walk in life. It is 
a rich compendium of extracts from the speech and 
literature of the ages, embracing words from the lips 
of the great, songs, sayings, proverbs, inscriptions, 
familiar phrases and household words, etc. This 
magnificent book will prove a valuable aid to every 
one and of special assistance and interest to— 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS—To heighten the thrill of 
their oratory. LAWYERS—To clinch arguments in 
court. PREACHERS—To embellish h sermons. 
TEACHERS To drive home ideas in the words of 
CORRESPONDENTS—To enliven one’s 
al letters. AUTHORS—To develop new view- 
COMMERCIAL WRITERS— “To 


December 18.—Reports from Syria re- | results. EDITORS—‘To point a moral foes 
P. O. Box 8023 ceived in Cairo say that fierce fighting | a tale.” 
TAMPA, FLORIDA has been going on for three days in the E 4 ‘ 
vicinity of Damascus between the Gives Quick Service 
French and Druses. To demonstrate the book’s remarkable usef 
take the phrase t a Ai 
December 19.—Premier Mussolini, in aec- rie ans DEE Fl aaa 
cordance with an agreement with King es oe be would ‘t sat oF tal ere 
Victor Emmanuel, intends to proclaim |} this extract from son's “Vanity of 
Human Wishes”’ 


MONTHLY free. Write today. 


THE Pe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Italy an empire, according to a dispateh 
received from London. 


December 20.—The French Chamber of 


ing the collapse of the defenses of Jed- 


Conveniently Compiled and Indexed 
For Ready Reference 


Deputies approves e Go nt’s tee JP the: elites ae haces 
SHORT-STORY WRITING S ‘I i; DI he es V ae $ ' The « effort t the . it vho } most 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- nyt ian policy by a vote o 300 t 9. py aes ; ; Py pepe ; : E a 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the ? ne most com prete and the most authoritative that has 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe Wrirrr's King Ali of the Hedjaz abdicates, follow- | °°” ee” sathered within the covers of a book. 


Dr. Bsenw a Dent. 74 _— Springfield, Mass. dah, which has been taken by Ibn Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts 
ses S 5555555252255 25 5522: 1 
Ftd Sl A tata et pices reed an ch Re a who previously | of the World’s Greatest naiakers 
a COW r f W | 1a bey the a J 1¢ ation of King The manif old subjects which t 
MN at 1s Se t Ww | Hussein, father of King Ali. | under alphabetically ger 
A After the Questionings of Our Time?” W . | oe fhe 8 ete 
in By Rey. Brooke Herford, D.D. ¥, December 21.—After the entire Labor | +2°Te4té tor instanc - 
MN and other liberal religious literature sent FREE NY] party representation walks out of the | 350 quotations on “‘War,”’ including striking 
pe Antenges : WV : Sapa F : | phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
MN Please address: F. EVERETT, Room 1-D W House of Commons in protest against | on ‘“‘Love’’; ‘334 on “‘Life’’; 235 on “Women”: 
is 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. W | accepting the League of Nations Coun- | 139 on ‘*Man.’’ These ficures convey some idea 
® Y cil’s Mosul decision, the House ap- of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 
proves the Government’s Mosul policy ety foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
0 . . . a 1 1Si 1071 
in principle by a vote of 239 to 4, << 
MEN — Stop Falling Hair! Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, the noted Book With 3, 000 Authors 
GLOVER’S will cleanse and stimulate the Indian scientist, states that he has dis- eects Ser: : Ge *hich a etic concordance 
scalp, destroy dandruff and_promote a : ace ; asda ihn wee Seis | & on Ww re S appear in 
nit . ae ae “ ae re bb Cove red that, plants have hearts, with | r ategts an alphal cette list of ors quoted 
“GLOVER’S HANDBOOK on pulsating activities, and that the hearts es Fe RS OL © os, ed, date of 
Scalp and Hair.’’ It will show are sensitive both to poison and Ee eh Grate if dece sed; ad there is a topical 
you etcnical methods of pore ariiicial siamnial an te it xX of the 1,030 headings with cross references. 
ing your ae before you : os : “HOYT’S NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF PRAC.- 
are entirely bald. Tree TICAL QUOTATIONS”’ is 7x 10 inches, contains 
Write Bet, H 18 DOMESTIC 1, Mig Wetec api, is handsomely bound, with 
¢ ; ; : ‘ gilt lettering n usefulness this book will 
H. Clay pater Co., December 16.—Senator Reed of Missouri occupy a position of importance next to the 
119 Fifth Ave. introduces a resolution to have the vom ; 
New York Foreign Relations Commi i rices: Cloth binding, $7.50, net; Buckram, $8.50; 
g ations uttee  in- thy rber z 
A : : ; three-quarter Morocco, $12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00 
vestigate whether foreign Governments Postage 30¢. extra. ‘ : Nitin os 
ar or foreign persons or interests have 
Druggists, \ 4 M U 
Bart spent money to influence action in any . 
mafiner alfoctineahs: tiated able FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
or relations of the United States. 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Batic. “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
| Her] a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
comfort of her appointm: r . 
: excellence of her ee ae Pomme 


service and management on 


y ITINERARY nastadac Isbo: 
‘Seville, Gibraltar, Tunis Paes tend 
Eaypt, Italy and 
Shore Excursions. 
os perennial ee ey aa 
pany Agents in charge of S Exduretone. ee 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


INustraied Folder ““K" on request 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, NewYork F 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, | 
"Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, |¥ 
San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg. 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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A new pro- 
fession not 
me 


“ask for Horlicks 


The ORIGINAL ~ 
$ Malted Milk 


) “4 and Food 
{ For INFANTS, 


eae | 
KY A Children, Invalids, 


4 Narsing Mothers,etc. 


The New Tasty Regulator 


An efficient, harmless laxative in chewing 
gum form, delightfully favored with mint. 
Agreeable and comforting in its action. 


Feen:a-mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
Chew it like chewing gum 


at home or office. Children delight in it. 
Sold at all druggists. Sample on request. 


Health Products Corporation 
113 No. 13th St., Newark. N. J. 


To Adorn Your Speech! 


Whether you write speeches, stories, sermons, 
advertising, or merely personal letters, you need that 
helpful book 


SIMILES 


AND THEIR USE 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
(Just Published) 


A simile strengthens or adorns an 
instance, ‘‘white as snow,”’ *‘solid as a rock,” “brave 
as a lion,” ‘‘she was as beautiful as a morning in 
spring,” etc. All great writers use them. The Bible 
is full of them. You can use them to 


Embellish Your Writing 
Take your pick from the collection of thousands 
of Selected Simile Phrases in Mr. Kleiser’s new book. 
Similes on almost every conceivable subject you could 
expect. Taken from writings of 


World’s Greatest Thinkers 
Prose Simile Phrases on Love, Grief, Sympathy, 
Passion, etc.; Miscellaneous Simile Phrases; 
Poetic Simile Verses; Bible Simile Quotations. 
A rich treasure-trove of inspiration and sug- 
gestion, 386 pages. : 
12mo. Cloth, $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Jersey introduces a resolution 
for the appointment of a ‘com 
to investigate and determine what 
fact constitutes an intoxicating bever- 
age. ae 


December 17.— Senator Claude A. Swan- 


son of Virginia introduces a resolution |_ 


providing for adherence of the United 


States to the World Court under the | | 
-Hughes-Coolidge reservations, 


Hardi 
‘and delivers a 25,000-word speech in 
favor of his resolution. ; 


Col. William Mitchell is found guilty by | 


the court martial trying him on a 
charge of violating military discipline, 
and is sentenced to immediate suspen- 
sion from the Army, with the forfeiture 
of all pay and allowance as well as rank 
and command -for five years. Before 
the sentence can become effective it 
must be approved finally by the 
President of the United States. 


During the first eleven months of 1925 
there were 511 deaths from alcohol 


poisoning in New York City, an increase | 


of 12 per cent. over the deaths of 1924, 
says United States Attorney Emory R. 
Buckner. 


Senator Blease of South Carolina in- 
troduces a resolution calling for in- 
vestigation of the use of liquors at 
embassies and legations in Washington. 


December 18.—Senator William E. Borah 


of Idaho introduces a bill imposing 
additional reservations on the proposed 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court, one of which provides 
that the United States shall not depart 
from its traditional policy of not en- 
tangling itself in any foreign political 
question. 


The House passes the $325,000,000 tax- 
reduction bill, 390 to 25. 


Representative Blanton of Texas intro- 
duces a resolution providing for the 
promotion of Col. William Mitchell to 
Brigadier-General to head the Army 
Air Service, and providing for the 
punishment of several of his superior 
officers who were members of the court 


martial. 
President Coolidge nominates Ogden 


Haggerty Hammond of New Jersey to 
be Ambassador to Spain to succeed 
Alexander H. Moore, resigned. 


December 20.—William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
issues an appeal to all organized labor to 
relieve ‘‘starvation”’ conditions among 
the striking miners in the anthracite 
field. 


December 21.—Anthracite operators de- 
cline to enter the joint conference with 


representatives of the United Mine 
Workers called by the Mayors and 
burgesses of the anthracite towns, on | 
the ground that the miners have not 


changed their position. 


Speaker Lee Satterwhite announces that 
he will not call a special session of the 
Texas House of Representatives 
investigate the Administration of Gov. 
Miriam A. ferguson. 


Senator Bruce of Maryland introduces a 


resolution carrying a proposed amend- | 
ment to the Highteenth Amendment, | 


giving the country what is virtually a 
form of local option. 


to | 


From 
U&U Photos 


The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin€ 
flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 
(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 

electrical energy to operate the set.) ; 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment- 


Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries have con- | 
tributed their bit in so many interesting | 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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“Why Was I Fired?” 


“T’ve worked my head off for them people!” 
exclaimed Jones to his wife. ‘‘ Yet the very 
minute business gets slack, out I go!” 


“AND THIS IS THE SECOND JOB 
YOU’VE LOST, DEAR,” answered hiswifesor- 
rowfully. ““We’re surely up against hard luck.” 


A few hours before this conversation, 
Jones was himself the subject of a conversation 
between the business manager and_ his 
assistant. 


“T don’t like to let Jones go,” the manager 
said. ‘Married man with a wife to support. 
But I’ve simply got to. He’s willing enough 
and faithful, too. But his English! You 
know how he talks, Bill. Maybe he didn’t go 
to school long enough—but if that’s the case 
why doesn’t he try to improve himself. 
After hearing him talk to customers and 
hearing him dictate letters I can understand 
why his sales record stands still. He’s not 
a very big asset to the house and it would 
never do to advance him.” 

And so, Jones, because 


9 
Don t Be he was careless in his use 
a Job of English, like many 
another man and woman 
Hunter before him, not only fails to 
advance, butisACTUALLY 
REDUCED TO A JOB-HUNTING STATE— 
a condition he would never have reached if he 
had spent a few minutes of his spare time every 
day in improving his speech by a little study. 
Ss) 
Be a destiny in your own hands, 
Master because—whoeyer you are, 
and whatever your walk in 
Of Words iife, the tittle book which 


To-day you have your 


OPEN YOUR EYES TO A NEW WORLD 
OF UNTOLD POWER AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT—to use good English and to build a 
personality that charms. 


Stepping Here is the stepping- 


stone by which thousands 


Stone to have climbed to succe 
Salesmen—doctors— law- 
Success 


yers— merchants — clergy- 

men — teachers — clerks— 
business men and women everywhere attribute 
their success to the advantage they derived 
from the study and application of Grenville 
Kleiser’s unique course in English, endorsed by 
uch distinguished people as Booth Tarkington, 
Ma Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, and 


thousands of others, 


we are offering you will * 


This line of easy study 
places in your hands the 


Use Your 
systematized knowledge 


Spare 
that others go to college 
Moments for years to get—and some- 
times leave without. 
Grenville Kleiser can teach you by mail, in 
your home, at your own convenience, the power 
and use of words. This is no ordinary, lengthy 
course to be studied laboriously. On the 
contrary, you will find it marvelously simple, 
clear and concise. A few minutes a day spent in 
studying this course will soon make your speech, 
our conversation, your writing, vastly more 
interesting and profitable. 
Tt is possible for people 
Get the in. all stations of life to 
Free enjoy the great benefits 
B kl t of Grenville Kleiser’s won- 
00. e derful course in English. 
For not only are we offering 
this course for an astonishingly small invest- 
ment, but you may pay for it on easy monthly 
terms. So that you may know what Grenville 
Kleiser’s English course contains, we will send 
you by mail the book 


“HOW TO BECOME A 
MASTER OF ENGLISH’’ 


This instructive little book which we will 
give you FREE will show you how the Kleiser 
Personal Mail Course in Practical English and 
Mental Efficiency will enable you to win pro- 
motion and higher pay—use correct and force- 
ful words—write convincing letters, sermons, 
advertisements, stories, articles—become an 
interesting talker, win power, success, and 
popularity. 


Remember—it costs you nothing to investi- 
gate. Your signature on the coupon puts 
you under no obligation whatever. But a 
single day's delay may mean that you will 
forget, or the coupon be lost, and so deprive 
you of your opportunity. MAIL THE 
COUPON TO-DAY!— 


The Coupon to Bigger Success 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Send me by mail, free of charge or 
obligation, the booklet, ‘*How to Become a Master 
of Inglish,"’ together with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English and 
Mental Efficiency. D1-2-26 
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Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

aders will please bear in mind that no notice | 
Beate be er of anonymous communications. 


other.—‘‘ F. M.,”” Lake View, Ia.—Concerning 
the use of other in the sentence, ‘‘] 


used. For a ‘Pure thread silk hose— 
quality with which no stocking at @ similar price 
can compare.’ The rule is that when an object is ~ 
compared with different objects of the same kind, 
the fact must be indicated by the word other before 
the second term. But it must not be used when 
objects of different kinds are compared. In the 
sentence quoted the hose excepted is of necessity 
excluded through the use of the words ‘no stock- 
ing.’ But the intention was to say ‘no other 
stocking.’ A critic recently wrote, ‘This book is 
superior to any work on the subject that I have 
yet seen,’ but he intended to write, ‘This book 
is superior to any other work on the subject .. . 
for, how can a work be superior to itself? __ 

“In Mark iv: 31, one reads: ‘It is a grain of 
mustard-seed . . . which is less than all the seeds 
that be in the earth.’ If so, then the mustard- 
seed is less than itself, for it is included in ‘all 
the seeds.’’’ 


“OC. W. H.,”’ Toronto, Canada.—An examina- 
tion of the point that you raise brings out some 
extraordinary conditions. The statement in the 
dictionary is correct. 

First, that Louis XI. was the son of Charles 
VII., and not of Charles VI.; that the Dauphin 
who became Louis XI. was the fifth son of Charles 
VII., the Dauphin to whom Shakespeare referred 
as Lewis, and there was such a one, but if you will 
turn to page 919 of volume V of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in column 2, last paragraph, you will 
find the following: ‘‘ The two elder sons of Charles 
VI., Louis of Guienne and John, duke of Touraine, 
died in 1415 and 1417.’’ The Dauphin who, you 
say, was afterwards Louis XI. evidently could not 
have been the one referred to because he was born 
in 1423, after the Battle of Agincourt, which took 
place in 1415. 

Now, if you turn to volume XVII of that work, 
page 38, you will find under Louis XT. in column 
2 that Louis rebelled against his father, and joined 
the Praguerie. But to return to Charles, we 
quote the following as occurring in 1419: ‘‘The 
murder of John the Fearless under the eyes of the 
Dauphin Charles threw the Burgundians definitely 
into the arms of the English.” So here*you have 
a definite statement that the Dauphin was 
Charles who succeeded his father as Charles VII., 
and who, on the death of his brother John (stated 
on the preceding page as having occurred in 1419, 
but on this page 1417 being implied) was made 
Dauphin of France. Thus we have by implication, 
John as a dauphin, Charles as a dauphin, and also 
Louis as a dauphin, 

The fact that Shakespeare introduced Lewis as 
the Dauphin in ‘‘Henry V.,’ who reigned over 
England from 1413 to 1422, is unquestionably an 
error, for the dauphins covering this period, 
according to French history, were Louis who, 
according to the French, died in 1415; John who. 
died in 1416, and Charles who later became 
Charles VII. Then came Louis XI. and his son 
Joachim, who died in childhood, and Charles VIII. 
and two of his sons, both of whom were named 
Charles, 

In making the statement which you found in 
the New Standard Dictionary under Louis XI., 
that he was introduced in Shakespeare's ‘‘ Henry 
V.’’ as Dauphin, the editors followed the list of 
characters given in the Dramatis Persone at the 
head of the play. Henry V.’s reign, extending 
from 1413 to 1422, would thus permit of the 
three being dauphins, Louis, John, and Charles. 
Therefore, there is nothing incorrect in the entry 
in the New Standard Dictionary. 


“F, G.,” Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Modern practise 
eliminates the n and the r, as in 22d and 23d. 
The n and the r are superfluous, and their reten- 
tion is simply a reversion to a practise based upon 
the fact that st and th are used in other combina- 
tions, as 1st, 5th, ete. 


“A. M.,” Lind, Wash.—'tA common sub- 
stantive name” is good English when the intention 
is to differentiate between a substantive name 
derived from a common noun and one derived from 
a proper noun, 


: 


Gastronomic Note.—Master Harry Lore 
will eat grandparents Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Mathews, Detroit. — Daily Ypsilantian 
Press (Michigan). 


A General Grievance.—At our present 


rate of progress we will be about ninety 


years old before we get over the idea that 
fortune’s cards were stacked against us 
at the start.— Dallas Morning News. 


Thrift in Disguise.—‘“‘I hear that you’ve 
bought your daughter an automobile. 
Pretty expensive game, isn’t it?” 


“No; it’s a matter of economy. I 
figured that the car will keep her away from 


bridge parties.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


Alice in Wonderland. 
—Charles Chaplin and 
Michael Arlen lunched 
with Alice Terry in a 
black hat—From a per- 
sonal item in a Los An- 
geles paper. 


A Perfectly Good Rea- 
son.— ‘“‘Mother, please 
ask that man to get up.” 

“But, dear, why do 
you want him to stand 
up?” 

““Beeause he is sitting 
on my jellyfish.”’— Life. 


That’s Their Business. 
—A new heavyweight 
boxer is said to be very 
handsome. His opponents 
however, will doubtless 
do their best to correct 
this impression. — Pass- 


ing Show (London). - 
bottom now! 


Balm in Gilead.—Fu- 
neral services will be held 
from the family residence at two o’clock 
Saturday afternoon with the Rev. C. F. W. 
Brecht officiating, and entertainment will 
be made in Chicora.—Butler (Pa.) Eagle. 


Subtraction.—Vicar—‘‘What would hap- 
pen if you were to break one of the Ten 
Commandments?”’ 

Wituie—‘Well, then there 
nine.’’—Christian Evangelist. 


would be 


Keeping Tabs.—Visiror—‘‘No letter for 


me? That’s strange!” 
VILLAGE Post-Mistress — “Nothing 
strange about it, young man, you haven't 


answered her last one!’’ — Passing Show 


(London), it i's 
Safety First—Rarrer—‘I’m becoming 
so near-sighted that I bump into people 
when I walk along the street.”’ 
SHAFTER—‘‘Goodness, man! 
gerous. 
drive it?”—Life. 


That’s dan- 


Beware of Woddy.—She was the head of 
one of the largest families in the United 
States, leaving 102 living descendants, 
scattered through five generations. She 


attributed her long life to the fact that she | 


wn | 


never woddied.—From a news item 


a California paper. 


Why don’t you buy a car and) 


Harpy Entuusiastr: “Who says it ain’t safe? 


bit Tsdo;” 
\like I did.”—Farm Lrfe. 


With a Slipper?— . 
MOTHER RUSHE . 
TO HURT SON 
—‘“Scarehead” in the Oregon Journal. 


He Was There.—Sur—‘ Reinember ane, 
Of course I do. Didn’t we meet at that 
ghastly party at the Jenkinsops?” 


He—‘‘Quite likely. My name is Jen- 


kinsop.”’— London Opinion. 


A Bright Idea.—There’s been a new as- 
sociation formed to combat the crime wave 
and we suppose the first thing they’ll do 


will be to pass a law making it unlawful to 
commit erimes.—Farm and Fireside. 


—The Humorist (London). 


A Nameless Crime.— 
MAN WANTED FOR 
KILLING A SUICIDE 
— Headline in the Salt Lake Tribune. 


Fair Warning.— 

PREPARE FOR THE LONG DREARY 
EVENINGS WITH A RADIO 
—From a display ad in the Lynn (Mass.) 
Hvening Item. 


No Rapid Transit.—A few days after 
a farmer had placed his two children in 
a school a book agent called on him and 
said, ‘‘Now that your children go to 
school you ought to buy them an ency- 
ciopedia.”’ 

“Buy them an encyclopedia? Hanged 
was his reply. ‘‘Let them walk, 


Scanty Costumes.— 
WAR VETERAN AND WIFE HERE 
ON LONG HIKE 


Minneapolis Couple Walking Seven Years 


For Gift Of $10,000. Wear 
Nothing But Arch Preserver 
Shoes 


—West Plains (Mo.) Daily Quill. 


Why, I’m standing on the 


No Caruso.—My heart is sorely pained 
within my breast, My soul with deathly 
tenor is opprest.—Order of Services of a 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Church. ge eee 


The Nightly Relief. — 
' Lives of broadcasters remind us 
We can say good night and quit, — 
And departing leave behind us 
Listeners quite glad of it!—Life. 


_ Slices of Eternity.—Of these applicants, 
twenty-one are serving life sentences for 
various kinds of homicide and many of 
the remainder were sentenced. to ionger 
terms for the same offense.—From an 
editorial in the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Day. 


Determined Gallantry. 

—Captain Devereux is 

- a real hero. He stood 

* on the bride until the 

crew had left.—From a 

marine story ina Wor- 
cester (Mass.) paper. 


The Truthful Camera. 
—Another reason why 
we hate to have a photo- 
graph taken is because it 
makes us look like we 
were having a photograph 

. taken. —Dallas Morning 
News. 


An Unpopular Inven- 
tion.—A chemist has in- 
vented a process by which 
gold can be spread out 
more thinly. Shucks! 
It’s spread out much too 
thin already.—Farm and 
Fireside. ; 


Early Dry Note. — In 
October of 191 he made 
a tour over the entire European bottle- 
front and upon his return he reported 
that he had not seen a single soldier under 
the influence of liquor.—From a news item 
in the San Francisco Examiner. 


Hot Dog!—LOST, STRAYED OR 
STOLEN—One male Fox terrier pup, left 
side of face and ear brown, bob tail, brown 
spot on back. Answers to name ‘‘Tricky.” 
Reward offered. Phone 2361. Spartan- 
burg Sausage Co., 234 North Liberty St.— 
Ad in the Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal. 


A Centaur.—WINCHESTER, Va., Dee. 
4 (AP).—Dunlin, five-year-old chestnut 
stallion, has been purchased by Kenneth 
N. Gilpin, from KE. F. Cooney, of New 
Jersey, who is a half brother of Man- 
O’-War who won nearly $100,000 before he 
was three years old.—Bristol (Virginia- 
Tennessee) Herald. 


Old Enough to Shave?—Mrs. Bine 
“Oh, I wish these receipts would be more 
definite,”’ 

Mr. Brne.—‘‘What’s the difficulty, my 
dear?”’ 

Mrs. Brine—‘‘This one tells how to use 
up old potatoes, but it does not say how 
old the potatoes must be.’’— Progressive 
Grocer. 


areas more Chae Are eae 
Florida climate than a mere 
winter vacation. Winter Haven 
is not only an ideal home spot 
but there are limitless possibili- 
ties in its rich soil—two factors 
which should determine the 
value of Florida property. 

Winter Haven is one of a a 
principal. cities of Polk County, the 
capital of the citrus industry. Winter 
Haven isa thriving, well-established 
city, with all the improvements, 
conveniences and comforts of your 
home community. In addition to its 
superb natural beauty it has a back- 
ground of material resources and real 
business achievement that mean 
much to him who appreciates sound 
investment values. 


But there is even more behind the 
development of Winter Haven; the 
stability that only men of sterling 
worth can bring to an enterprise. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 

524 Little Bldg. 124 Hurt Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1208 Pennsylvania Bldg. 809-11 Empire Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
1148 Straus Bldg. 521 City Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. CLEVELAND, oO. 
ox First National Bank Bldg. 507 Hanna Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2318 Buhl Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
711 Lexington Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
220 Investment Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
204 Andrus Bldg. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Stacy Trent Hotel 


a 


1512 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


Invest with men 
worthy of your trust 


The Haven-Villa Corporation is a 
body of such men. $20,000,000 in 
Winter Haven realty sales during the 
past eight months is a sweeping tes- 
timonial, both to the value of Win- 
ter Haven property and the confi- 
dence inspired by the men behind the 
development. 

In two months the Haven-Villa 
Corporation has taken 5000 guests 
to Winter Haven, 2000 of that num- 
ber making the trip on special trains 


HAVEN-VILLA CORPORATION 


DES MOINES, IA, 
704 Locust St. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
212 Security ooo Bldg. 


NeW HAVEN, CONN. MALONE, N. Y 

524 Malley Bldg. Howard Place 
NEWARK, N. J. UTICA, N. Y. 

1504 Firemen Ins. Bldg. 404 Mayro Bldg. 
HARRISBURG, PA. OLEAN, N. Y. 

509 Mechanics Trust Bldg. ,203 State St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. CORTLAND, N. Y. 

1209 Genesee Bldg. Collins Bidg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ELMIRA, N. Y. 

446 Cutler Bldg. 501 Robinson Bldg. 
ALBANY, N.Y, ERIE, PA, 


738 City Savings Bank Bldg. 8ro Commerce Bldg. 
ST. CATHERINES, ONTA ARIO, CAN., (98 St. Paul St. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
MACON, GA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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advantages of inland Florida, 


come. They have worked with 
zeal towards realizing the mod- 
ern city of Winter Haven. _ 

Besides being civic factors of 
Winter Haven, the Haven-Villa 
Corporation are members of the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce 
and have the endorsement of bankers 
and state officials all over the Union 
as well as at home. 

Public realization of the stable 
character and integrity of the Haven- 
Villa Corporation is so strong that 
the organization now numbers forty- 
four branch offices in as many cities. 
You will find them listed below for 
your convenience. 


A request to the branch office 
nearest you will bring descriptive 
literature and full details of the re- 


markable advantages that Winter 
Haven. affords. 
270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
AKRON, O. TAMPA, FLA. 
Ohio Bldg. 102 Hyde Park Ave. 
TOLEDO, O. LAKELAND, FLA. 


522 Madison Ave. 117 S. Tenn. Ave. 
ST. PETERSBURGH, FLA. 
549 Central Ave. 
ORLANDC, FLA. 
238 S. Oraage Sr. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
65 King St., Ease. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
rrorC P.R. Bldg. 
BRANTFORD, ONT., CAN. 
322 Colborne Street 


430 Associates Bldg. 

1212 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
916-19 Bell Bldg. 

Georgia Casualty Bldg. 


6 Hogan Street 


Polk is the healthiest county 
Some in one of the healthiest States 
: of the Union. Winter Haven 
Signifi- is 250 feet above sea level as 
against the average coast town 
cant altitude of 25 feet. The av erage 
temperatureis about75 degrees. 

Facts 5 xe 
; Polk County shipped four 
About million boxes of citrus fruit 
last season, of which 1,600,000 
W inter came from Winter Haven and 
vicinity. The largest citrus 
Haven: packing house in the world 
1s at Winter Haven, as well as 


five large citrus nurseries, in- 
cluding thelargestin theworld. 


50% of the world’s supply of 
phosphates is mined in Polk 
County. 


Polk County has more as- 
phalt roads than any other 
county in Florida and all main 
highways lead into Winter 
Haven. 


Winter Haven is served by 
the Seaboard Air Line and At- 
lantic Coast Line Railways. 


Descriptive literature and full 
details of the advantages of . 


Winter Haven will be sent 
to you promptly on request. 


| Mz; recogtitionen steht remat ; 
with its lakes and farms, nn ‘ 


